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FROM HERE TO ESCAPE? 
EDITOR: 

In this age of polls, censuses and vital sta- 
tistics, wouldn’t it be interesting for a group 
of inquiring young persons to interview the 
readers of popular fiction? To discover why 
they read it; what type of person reads it; is 
it read mostly by men or by women; how 
much of it is remembered; what part of it is 
accepted or rejected? Would they discover 
that more women read popular fiction to have 
a ready subject for glib conversation at the 
club and at bridge parties; to impress their 
friends with their savoir-faire and up-to-date- 
ness? Would the survey show mental vegeta- 
tion and laziness accompanied by boredom 
with their humdrum lives, husbands, societies 
and themselves? 

Do they need to be shocked, thrilled, stimu- 
lated, horrified by the lusts portrayed as ro- 
mance, picturing the handsome hero in their 
own homes? Don’t they secretly yearn to 
commit the scandalous acts of the heroine if 
they only had the assurance of as happy an 
ending? But since this is impossible, do they 
satisfy themselves with escape into books for 


an hour or two? And isn’t some escape neces- 


sary for all of us? But consider the differ- 
ence between escape in such a book as Merton’s 
Seven Storey Mountain and O’Hara’s A Rage 
to Live... . Did not Merton’s center around 
the attainment of happiness here and here- 
after? This—rather than a sordid panorama 
of evil leading inevitably to destruction of 


human worth. Adrienne Koch 
Bronxville, N. Y. 


Ed.: Frank Luther Mott’s Golden Multi- 
tudes (Macmillan, 1947) holds the answers to 
many of these questions. Of special interest 
is his discussion of “What Makes a Best Seller 
Sell?” 


STALIN AND JAURES 
EDITOR: 

Congratulations on your September edi- 
torial: “Stalin: Madman or Machiavelli?” In 
addition to following the principles of Marx 
and Machiavelli, Stalin also followed Jean 
Jaures, the French Arch-Socialist who formu- 
lated “la loi des suspects” which provided 


that anyone might be sentenced merely on sus- 
picion. Stalin is also a great admirer of the 
German Georg W. F. Hegel who taught that 
the people was “that part of the nation which 
did not know what it wanted.” 

You are altogether right in concluding that 
Stalin is mad and asking: “How is it possible 
to shape the future when madmen are on the 
horizon?” Whatever is not original in Stalin’s 
mad government is based on such evil geniuses 
as Machiavelli, Marx, Jaures and Hegel. 


Verily a demon’s brew! Cyril Clemens 


Webster Groves, Mo. 

Ed.: This demon’s brew has German, French 
and Italian ingredients. Stalin has a hard 
task before him to convince the Russian people 
that Soviet Communism really has a Russian 
flavor. I wish the Voice of America would 
stress this more forcefully in the broadcasts, 


THE EARLY BIRD CATCHES 
THE CHRISTMAS RATE 


EDITOR: 


I may be an early bird but will you offer a 
special subscription rate at Christmas this 
year? I would like to order my gift subscrip- 
tions right away as I have some going to 
Tokyo, Honolulu (and Brooklyn) and the post 
office is asking for early mailings. 

Veronica Eunice O'Neill 
Detroit, Mich. 

Ed.: The special Christmas rate is available 
now: $8.50 for each subscription—new or re- 
newal; 50c extra for Canada and $1.00 extra 
for foreign countries. (All lines of communi- 
cation with Brooklyn are out of service since 
Brooklyn lost the pennant race!) 
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pOYD BARRETT 
EDITOR: 


I want to thank you for presenting Father 
Boyd Barrett. If the deep significance of 
belonging to Christ, through the Church, is 
ever exemplified, it is in that abundance of 
charity which is extended to those who hum- 
bly return to His loving care. How we need 
these evidences of love—we, who stumble on, 
and mayhap dull the bright beginnings of our 
belonging by despair at the widening distance 
between our acts and the longing arms of God. 
That THE CATHOLIC WORLD identifies itself so 
dearly with Christ’s welcome is good for us 
to see. 


Paula W. Sarris 
Bronx, N. Y. 


NOT ALL ARE SOUR-PUSSES! 
EDITOR: 


Your reviewer’s reference to the fatalistic 
gloom of Benedict Kiely’s “Call for a Miracle” 
(October) makes me wonder how Irish writers 
get that way. Bad cess to them—why do they 
cease to be Irish as soon as they go literary? 
Could it be that the Lord intended the Irish 
to use the tongue rather than the pen? 

At any rate, I’m fed up on these expatriates. 
You can talk about the renegade American 
scribblers who beat it to France in the Twen- 
tis—but these Irish writers renounce their 
nationality without leaving Ireland. Instead 
of Irish good-humor they affect the sour-puss: 
instead of exhibiting the simple and serene 
faith that broke the swords of invaders they 
crawl around in a nightmare of petulant, neu- 
rotie anti-clericalism. They out-Blanshard 
Blanshard. I wonder how Maura Laverty ever 
escaped the disease! 

James Dougherty Dunham 
Boston, Mass. 

Ed: A bit too sweeping, don’t you think? 
There’s Michael McLaverty—and there are 
others like Francis MacManus and Maurice 
Walsh who are anything but crape-hangers. 
But there is unfortunately much truth in what 
Mr. Dunham says. So much tainted genius! 
! still have hopes, however, that the great 
Catholic novel will come out of Ireland. 


Til 


FOUR LIDICES AND CHRISTIAN CONSCIENCE 
EDITOR: 


Dr. Joy’s article, “Four Lidices and Chris- 
tian Conscience” is among the first factual in- 
formative pieces of writing to shed light on 
the happenings in the second Czecho-Slovak 
Republic. To date many a tear has been justi- 
fiably dropped in our press about the outrages 
committed by the Nazis at Lidice. However, 
due to Czecho-Slovakia being our war-time 
ally, few American writers were interested 
after the war to bring before the public the 
barbaric inhuman suffering inflicted upon a 
helpless people by the Czechs, 

While hundreds of courts throughout Eu- 
rope were attempting to bring justice by in- 
dictments of war criminals, the murderers of 
at least 700,000 Sudeten Germans went about 
their everyday affairs acclaimed as heroes of 
the republic. 

Dr. Joy forgot to mention the expulsion of 
thousands of Hungarians from their homes 
by Benes’ vengeful regime or the political per- 
secution of the Slovak Nation resulting in the 
hanging of Father Jozef Tiso, beloved presi- 
dent of the Slovak State. 

Dr. Joy’s statement that Czechs are making 
amends for the cruel expulsion is a step in 
the correct direction. 

The “Slovak National Council Abroad” 
working for a free independent Slovak State 
has solemnly pledged to the German and Hun- 
garian refugees that all their personal, politi- 
cal and property rights will be restored to 
them when the Slovak Nation once again at- 
tains its liberty from Prague’s and Moscow’s 
tyranny. 

Milan V. Blazek 
Chicago, IU. 


EDITOR: 

What a plea for Christian charity is Mr. 
Joy’s “Four Lidices” in the September issue! 
As chairman of War Relief Services of the 
National Council of Catholic Women I visited 
these very camps. There I saw existence “un- 
fit for human beings.” 

This is the sixth year of a continuous pro- 
gram of relief carried on by the women of the 
National Council. They have sent millions of 
pounds of new and used garments to insti- 
tutes and homeless refugees in Middle Europe 
and the Near and Far East. “Children in 
Need” garments to the Holy Father’s store- 
rooms and postwar medicines to war orphans 
and war-mutilated children. The package 








adoption plan has increased in scope and over 
500 additional families were adopted in Europe 
this past year! 
Estelle Spurck 
North Hollywood, Cali}. 


UNPUBLISHED WORK OF LELIA STEPHEN 
EDITOR: 


In answer to your request for MSS of my 
deceased sister, I wrote almost immediately by 
sea-mail enclosing two or three short stories of 
Lelia’s I could lay hands on. She has written 
simply stacks of them but in an almost illegi- 
ble hand that only I can decipher, and as I’m 
no expert typist and have lots of other things 
to do, I am taking a little time to put them 
in order. These she had typed herself for sub- 
mission to editors but of course she never 
lived to send them. Actually she never wrote 
for publication—only for the sheer fun of it, 
and only the inspiration of Father Foster, S.J. 
(of Caya, Bihar), drove her to send you her 
story. I hope you will find some value in her 
material which I will send you from time to 
time. I know yours is a superior journal and 
it’s a privilege to appear in it. 

Mariam Stephen 
Calcutta, India 

Ed,: I look forward anxiously to the arrival 
of these MSS. Tremendously impressed by 
her short story “Absolutio” (in the August 
issue), I was shocked by the news of her death 
in July in Calcutta. 


“ST. PAUL WOULD HAVE SNORTED... .” 
EDITOR: 


Is it possible that by our repeated attacks 
upon secularism we Catholics are unintention- 
ally revealing our own state of mind? Are 
we trying to exorcise secularism from our- 
selves by condemning it in others? Is it pos- 
sible that in many instances “God” has be- 
come for us not much more than a three letter 
word? Have we much more fear than faith? 


Do we believe in Divine Providence or do we 
really doubt the abiding presence of God in 
our lives? 

Is our Catholic world horribly narrow, 
petty and sectarian? Is our provincial spirit 
a stench in the nostrils of our fellow men? 
Is the collective Catholic personality ip 
America neurotic? Does it withdraw from the 
world? Is it torn by increasing internal dis. 
sension, the bitter fruit of withdrawal from 
reality? Do we give evidence of a schizo- 
phrenic spirituality? By that I mean, do we 
verbally praise God and His wondrous works 
in the Mass, but spend the rest of our waking 
hours finding fault with a million and one 
aspects of His creation? Could it be that our 
spirituality is largely verbal? It is very safe 
to attack modernism, liberalism, etc., in the 
Catholic press and pulpit. St. Paul would 
have snorted contemptuously at that sort of 
“bold” approach. He would immediately re- 
alize that it was so much “blah-blah” which 
betrayed a person into believing that he had 
actually, at great personal risk, defended the 
Faith. Oh, brother, how self-deceptive can 
we get! 


Edward F. Murphy 
Bronx, N. Y. 


Ed.: It is true that you catch more flies with 
a spoonful of honey than with a barrel of vine- 
gar: kindness is a better argument than syl- 
logisms. But we have to remember that we 
want to catch more than flies. In some cases 
we have to use the vinegar of logical reason- 
ing to counteract the acid of secularism. St. 
Paul, the kind apostle, had to deal roughly 
with Pharisaical Judaism and the Oriental 
mystery cults. 
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Dare We Criticize Our Leaders? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN 


“ 

Tue control of editorial policy in 
Catholic newspapers and magazines 
is so pronounced that Catholic edi- 
torial pages are almost as deadly in 
their uniformity as the editorial 


pages of Communist journals.” So 
writes Paul Blanshard. Which 
prompts me, in spite of the Vatican 
secret police peering over my shoul- 
der, to take exception to an article 
in the September 22nd issue of 
America. It was en- 
titled ““A Question of 
Authority” and the 
author was my good 
friend, Father Harold C. Gardiner, 
S.J., literary editor of that distin- 
guished weekly. 

He bewails and deplores the vehe- 
ment, impassioned criticism of pub- 
lic officials that issues so frequently 
from Catholic lips. This lack of 
restraint, says Father Gardiner, 
arises from “a forgetfulness of the 
source from which authority 
springs.” He believes that Catho- 
lics should recognize some symbol 
and likeness of the Divine Majesty 
in our public officials since their 
authority is from God. 


Father 
Gardiner 


Instead, he feels that Catholics 
“are too often changed by some 
strange and debilitating alchemy 
into the most blatant, if perhaps 
unwitting, flouters of civil author- 
ity.” As President, Mr. Truman 
has the right to the respect of every 
citizen, yet Father Gardiner claims 
that his official pronouncements are 
received by some with less than due 
reverence. 

Now it seems to me that the es- 
sential loyalty and obedience of 
Catholics to the American Govern- 
ment is unquestioned. True, there 
are these quips about Harry the 
haberdasher and his singing daugh- 
ter, but they are merely quickly- 
forgotten, superficial 
comments by demo- 
cratic people who 
still possess a sense 
of humor. I like Margaret Truman 
immensely: she is a young woman 
of great personal dignity. But I 
also like the jokes about her, and I 
can say that those I have heard do 
her no dishonor. But another and 
far more important angle of the 
“question of authority” is this: it 


Harry and 
Margaret 
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is highly dangerous to put a brake 
on Catholic public opinion at this 
time. What we need is not less 
criticism but more, not ‘soft-spoken 
discussion of current problems at 
Washington but loud and lusty 
cries of moral indignation. For the 
tragedy is that we Catholics are not 
exuberant enough. Too many of us 
are mute in our crass indifference 
to the evils of the day. 


Mlssrram says in Man and the 
State: “The people are to be 
awakened—that means that the 
people are asleep. People as a rule 
prefer to sleep. Awakenings are 
always bitter. In so far as their 
daily interests are involved, what 
people would like is business as 
usual; everyday misery and humili- 
ation as usual. People would like 
to ignore the fact that they are the 
people.” 

In these days of expanding fed- 
eral power and “influence ped- 
dling” scandals, the American peo- 
ple must be awakened to the fact 
that they are the people and that 
public officials do not own the 
American Government. The power 
in the hands of office - holders 
comes from God but 
through election by 
the people. When 
the people choose a 
representative, they 
do not surrender their authority. 
God is sovereign, and the Pope is 
sovereign over the Catholic Church 
but no government is sovereign. 
Every government and official of 
that government is responsible to 
the people. The trouble is that 
Americans, and that includes Cath- 
olic Americans, are not vocal 
enough in demanding an account of 
stewardship from our elected offi- 
cials. 


Who Owns 
the Govern- 
ment? 


In his talk to the Catholic journal- 
ists during Holy Year, Pope Pius 
called for a bold and vigorous pub- 
lic opinion. He deplored the cen- 
sorship of the totalitarian state 
putting to silence the voice of the 
people but he also lamented the 
scarcity of Catholics who will stand 
up in a free state against mass or- 
ganizations that stifle all sponta- 
neity of opinion. 

There was none of the “soft- 
pedal” theme in his address. “The 
most formidable evils for the Catho- 
lic Press today are pusillanimity 
and despondency,” he declared, and 
he marked out the task of the Press 
“.. . to express in clear phrases the 
thoughts of people who are con- 
fused and hesitant and embar- 
rassed before the modern mecha- 
nism of positive legislation — a 
mechanism which is dangerous as 
soon as one ceases to see in it a 
derivative of divine and natural 
law.” 

Is there any danger that our pub- 
lic officials will pass laws that con- 
travene the natural law? Is God in 
the White House and all right with 
the world? Indeed there is more 
than danger, there is already a rec- 
ord of such violations. Not only in 
the form of laws but policies and 
pacts as well. What about the Pots- 
dam Agreement and the hundreds 
of thousands of innocent men and 
women we handed over to the Reds? 
What about the beleaguered Chi- 
nese we abandoned to their fate? 


0. the domestic scene, our gov- 
ernment added department after 


department during wartime. Now 
it holds on to those accretions of 
power and annexes others. Social 
welfare? Christopher Dawson says 
somewhere that the slave-state de- 
scends in the form of free milk for 
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babies rather than in the form of 
concentration camps. 

It is true that American capital- 
ists in the past defrauded the work- 
ingman of a just wage and Govern- 
ment had to step in to insure social 
justice. But there is a point at 
which social justice becomes social 
slavery. We have seen our govern- 
ment subsidizing votes by means of 
welfare services and reaching out 
to control all departments of life, 
even education which was formerly 
under the supervision of home and 
Church. I don’t say that the Col- 
lective State is just around the cor- 
ner. But I do say that some usurpa- 
tions of power are violations of the 
divine and natural law. That law 
is outlined in the Constitution, our 
last refuge, and we should criticize 
lustily every new un-Constitutional 
step toward centralization of power 
and every expansion of bureau- 
cracy. 

This creeping paralysis not only 
tends toward a straight-jacket dic- 
tatorship that smothers all human 
rights. It also means that the gov- 
ernment takes to itself the means 
of communication: already it con- 
trols radio and television. Now, the 
religion of our government is to 
have no religion, the secularism of 
the McCollum case decision. Under 
the dead weight of this propagan- 
dized secularism, Christianity will 
not be persecuted but suffocated. 


| Pe agree: with Father 
Gardiner that criticism of public 
officials should not be based on per- 
sonalities. Undoubtedly there is an 
“up ye rebels!” and an “agin’ the 
government” attitude in certain 
Catholic circles—a throw-back to 
other days and other lands where 
Catholics were persecuted. This 
attitude will lead to blatant at- 
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tacks on the personalities of public 
officials. This is most unfair: it con- 
fuses the man with the issues in- 
volved: it causes good men who are 
sensitive to remain aloof from poli- 
tics. Regrettable as it is, I think 
we can also say that 
it is comparatively 
rare. Indeed as I said 
earlier in this edi- 
torial, the outstand- 
ing fault in Catholic public opinion 
is not belligerence but indifference. 

In dealing with the conduct of 
public officials, we do not impute 
motives. Only God knows the mind 
of man. But we should judge an 
official on his visible behavior. 

The President of the United 
States, as our leading official, should 
set the moral tone for the nation. 
He is called upon, not only to avoid 
malfeasance in office, but also those 
indiscretions that create the suspi- 
cion of wrong-doing. Moreover he 
should clean house if necessary. 
Confronted with scandals in his ad- 
ministration, General Grant said: 
“Let no guilty man escape.” 


The Man 
and 
the Issue 


Bo: let us look at the facts. Major 
General Harry H. Vaughan is the 
military aide to the President. It 


is a matter of record that General 


Vaughan has helped friends who 
wanted governmental favors. These 
favors included military priorities 
to make business flights to Europe 
and permits to build race tracks. 
General Vaughan also received 
from his friends gifts of food 
freezers which he sent to Mrs. Tru- 
man, Judge Vinson and others. 
Among the friends was a certain 
John Maragon who was a frequent 
visitor to the White House and who 
was able to arrange priority flights 
for his employer and _ himself. 
While Maragon has been convicted 
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of perjury, Vaughan has been re- 
tained by the President and even 
elevated to the rank of Major Gen- 
eral. 

The President’s personal physi- 
cian, Wallace H. Graham, was dis- 
covered to be a “speculator” in 
grain in 1947 also with other White 
. House insiders. Graham has re- 
cently been promoted to the rank 
of Major General. Donald Dawson, 
the President’s aide on patronage, 
has spent rent-free 
vacations in $30 a 
day rooms in a hotel 
that borrowed from 
the Reconstruction 
Finance Corpora- 
tion. A White House stenographer 
was recipient of a mink coat 
charged to the account of an asso- 
ciate who had dealings with the 
RFC. William Boyle, chairman of 
the Democratic National Commit- 
tee, has also had business dealings 
with RFC and has “resigned.” 


Free 
Vacations 
and 

Mink Coats 


Sew in view of the disgraceful 
circumstances, Mr. Truman was 
under a duty to speak, to approve 
or disapprove, yet he kept silent. 
If criticism of public officials tends 
to destroy respect for authority in 
the minds of young people, what 
about the failure to criticize a Presi- 
dent who is surrounded by scan- 
dals? The children say, “anything 
is all right as long as I can get away 
with it.” When the President dis- 
regards graft in the White House, 
is it any wonder that college boys 
sell basketball games or West 
Pointers cheat in their examina- 
tions? Considering the conse- 
quences of these White House 
scandals, does a Catholic who criti- 
cizes the President exhibit a rash- 
ness that verges on conte:apt for 
authority? 


In a democracy there is always 
a need for a “loyal opposition.” 
Attlee complained recently of the 
“dreary drip of denigration” with 
which Churchill and the Conserva- 
tives have treated the Labor Govern- 
ment since 1945. It all depends on 
whose ox is gored. Attlee himself 
was extravagant in his denuncia- 
tions of the Conservative Govern- 
ment when it was in power prior to 
1945. Attlee claims that the Con- 
servatives have no 
policy: “all they do 
is to oppose.” Yet Sir 
William Ivor Jen- 
nings, the greatest living authority 
on the British Constitution, says it 
is the duty of the opposition party 
to oppose. “That duty is the major 
check which the Constitution pro- 
vides upon corruption and defective 
administration.” 

It is strange what a magic change 
comes over a regime when it comes 
to power. Formerly it breathed out 
threatenings and slaughter and 
drenched the prevailing regime 
with calumny, but once it is in the 
saddle it draws attention to the 
limits of fair and honest criticism. 
Usually it sets its own limits. 


“Dreary 
Drip” 


F srnen John Courtney Murray, 
S.J. (quoting Frederick Watkins’ 
Political Tradition of the West) in 
the Month (April, 1951), says that 
since Constantine, 
the Christian Church 
has been a check on 
the power of the 
State. I think we could call it “the 
opposition.” The solidity of the 
dualism of Church and State lay in 
the fact that the Church was not 
simply “the organized conscience of 
the community but a spiritual au- 
thority in its own right, able to 
mobilize the moral consensus of the 


Father 
Murray 
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community” against the encroach- 
ments of civil power. 


A Brooxtyn Grand Jury on Sep- 
tember 25th handed up a powerful 
indictment of the local “vice- 
squads.” It described a long-stand- 
ing system of police corruption, in- 
competence and sabotage, reaching 
from the plain-clothes squads up 
through the inspec- 
tors to the higher 
levels of the depart- 
ment. It described 
the system as a 
venomous conspiracy of “perverse 
but devastating efficiency” that was 
so notorious that it could not pos- 
sibly exist without the knowledge 
of the higher-ups. 

Surely in this case a Catholic has 
the responsibility of denouncing 
such an iniquitous system. The 
evil consists in the sale of police 
power to minor criminals and tin- 
horn gamblers for the profit of the 
police. To keep silent in the face 
of such corruption is in effect to 
participate in the crime. 


Brooklyn 
Vice- 
Squads 


Donne the depression Monsignor 
John A. Ryan claimed the Fed- 
eral Government was “starving the 
American people”; at the 1951 Bos- 
ton Red Mass, Father Maxwell com- 
plained of the “dry rot” in our gov- 


ernment. Often we meet Catholics 
who claim that no priest should 
ever enter into a political contro- 
versy. In other words, let the secu- 
larists run loose in the legislature 
and let no priest say them nay. 
Sure, wreck our marriage code, 
spread birth-control information 
far and wide, grant a monopoly of 
education to the public schools, pass 
free-and-easy abortion and _ steri- 
lization laws: but let no priest raise 


his voice. Let politicians in office 
set a high standard of moral cor- 
ruption but let the priest say only 
his prayers! That is certainly not 
the theme of many of the latest 
papal pronouncements. 

Of course, the priest has to use 
the utmost caution and tact. He 
must be circumspect in his criti- 
cism of any public official: he must 
be sure he is speaking as a custo- 
dian and teacher of the natural law 
rather than as a Democrat or Re- 
publican. What matters it to the 
Church of God which party is in 
power? The priest- 
critic must strive, 
even more assidu- 
ously than the lay- 
man, to avoid personalities. But 
there will be times, as in the case 
of scandals, when the issue is 
wrapped around a personality and 
then the personality becomes rele- 
vant. In short, a priest must re- 
member he is a shepherd of souls 
and not a political scandalmonger. 


Always a 
Priest! 


To sum up, Catholic opinion in 
America is not as deep, intelligent 
and self-assertive as it should be. 
Maritain says that there are levels 
in the common soul of a people. At 
the most superficial level there are 
the momentary trends of opinion, 
subject to the whim and caprice of 
anxiety, fear and personal interest. 

At the deeper level are the needs 
of the community, and at the deep- 
est level is the obscure conscious- 
ness of a common destiny and the 
natural trend of the will toward 
good. This is the imperative need 
of our time: to disturb the people 
at the core of their personalities and 
make them realize that they must 
speak out if they would remain free 
in body and soul. 





Charles de Gaulle 
and 


The Broken Cross of Lorraine 


By DorotHy POULAIN 


Near Nancy on the “Colline In- 
spirée,” immortalized by Maurice 
Barrés, one finds a Cross of Lor- 
raine. Ever since Joan of Arc car- 
ried it on her banner the Cross of 
Lorraine has remained a symbol of 
national independence and the free- 
dom of each Frenchman. It has al- 
ways been the rallying sign in the 
regions of eastern France, both in 
victory and defeat. 

The hill of Sion-Vaudémont (“La 
Colline Inspirée’’) rising in the form 
of a crescent above the surrounding 
meadows, since the distant days of 
its Celtic divinities has been con- 
sidered one of the “holy places” of 
the earth. So it was the natural 
setting chosen for a moving cere- 
mony that took place in 1873 after 
the Treaty of Frankfort whereby 
Prussia wrested from France all of 
Alsace and part of Lorraine. On 
that occasion the people of the an- 


nexed territories joined the other 
Lorrainers who had remained free 
in a pilgrimage to the Basilica of 
Sion and left on the altar there a 
Cross of Lorraine, broken in two, 
with the inscription: “Ce n’est pas 
pour toujours.” 


F enry-savex years later, on June 
27, 1920, another ceremony brought 
the people of Lorraine to the hill 
of their pilgrimage. On this occa- 
sion over thirty-thousand gathered 
there; among them the bishops, 
deputies and soldiers of Alsace and 








As the wife of an officer in the French Air 
Corps who had joined General de Gaulle in 
London in 1941, Dorothy Poulain speaks 
with authority on one of the most contro- 
versial figures of our time. This is the first 
of two articles in which she gives, with a 
maximum of objectivity, a summary of the 
great complexity of reactions to the man— 
De Gaulle—and his work. 
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Lorraine who had come to express 
the joy of the liberated in the place 
where their fathers had affirmed 
fidelity in defeat. Chosen by his 
fellow citizens, Maurice Barrés 
joined the two pieces of the broken 
Cross, and this time, to mark the 
reunion of the two separated prov- 
inces, attached them with a golden 
palm bearing the inscription: “C’est 
pour toujours.” 


Ores again in the darkest days of 
her history, when the Hitlerian 
hordes had poured over France in 
the fateful breakthrough of June, 
1940, another Frenchman became 
identified with the Cross of Lor- 
raine. Charles de Gaulle, one of the 
youngest French generals of the 
day, the “man of June 18th,” hav- 
ing chosen the ancient Cross as the 
emblem of French resistance, be- 
came indeed so identified with it 
that before posterity will have a 
chance to do so, his contempora- 
raries already refer to him as the 
“Homme-Symbole.” 

Who was Charles de Gaulle? That 
was the question which most of 
his compatriots were asking them- 
selves when, stunned by misfor- 
tune, they first heard his voice 
over the air with the memorable 
words: “France has lost a battle; 
France has not lost the war!” 

For to most of his listeners the 
name of De Gaulle was unknown, 
except in certain military circles 
where his revolutionary ideas on 
tanks and methods of modern war- 
fare had caused concern and skep- 
ticism among the more conserva- 
tive elements of the army. 

Ironically enough, it was _ the 
German staff which had adopted 
most of these ideas, developing the 
Blitzkrieg technique which had 
now boomeranged on the French 


army, prepared by its chiefs almost 
solely for the defensive. 

The young officer had been in 
revolt against crystallized traditions 
since the early thirties when his 
first books on military subjects 
had appeared; as a matter of fact, 
revolt and conflict are inherent in 
a nature like his, so if there be any 
truth in the saying that “character 
is destiny” it might be instructive 
to learn what we can about a char- 
acter that seems universally con- 
sidered as one of the most “diffi- 
cult.” 


Cases DE GAULLE was born on 
November 22, 1890, at Lille in the 
north of France where his father 
was a professor of philosophy and 
history. As a schoolboy, the future 
Homme-Symbole was considered a 
perfect little devil, and, according 
to one of his schoolmates, had few, 
if any friends. That is not surpris- 
ing for he is taciturn, austere, and 
by nature phlegmatic—except when 
carried away with the enthusiasm 
of a patriotic or political speech. 
As a child his family used to joke 
about it, saying, “Charles must 
have fallen into the ice-box!” But 
he was a good student and in 1911 
entered St. Cyr, the French West 
Point, where his unusual height 
soon earned him the nickname of 
“la grande asperge” (the big as- 
paragus). 

Here he worked hard, and hav- 
ing brilliantly passed his examina- 
tions, at the time of his graduation 
in 1913, was allowed to choose his 
regiment. He picked the 33rd In- 
fantry, this choice being motivated 
by his great admiration for its 
commander, the future Marshal 
Pétain, whose aide-de-camp he lat- 
er became. Wounded in 1914, 1915 
and again in 1916, he was taken 
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prisoner at Fort Douaumont where 
he remained till the end of the war, 
having ample opportunity during 
his captivity to observe the Ger- 
mans and take notes on which he 
reflected for the development of 
many of his later books, such as 
The Army of the Future. 


Wruex Pétain was succeeded by 
Weygand as head of the army, De 
Gaulle was in turn on his staff, 
often being given missions to Iran 
and Egypt, and later being ap- 
pointed to the Secretaryship of the 
Conseil Supérieur de la Défense 
Nationale in Paris. At the outbreak 
of World War II we find him com- 
manding the tank brigade of the 
Fifth French Army on the Alsatian 
front. 

It was during the following 
months of the “phony war” that 
he prepared a devastating report 
of the situation for the High Com- 
mand as a supreme warning of the 
impending danger. But it, like the 
books and prophecies of earlier 
years, was also ignored. 


Gu of these books, Le Fil de 


V’Epée (The Sword’s Edge) ap- 
peared in 1932 with the following 
dedication: “To Marshal Pétain. 
This essay can only be dedicated 
to you, for nothing shows better 
than your glory what virtues ac- 
tion can draw from the lights of 
thought.” This is a book that we, 
however, cannot afford to ignore, 
for in it we find the key to De 
Gaulle’s personality—-one might 
almost say a preview of his por- 
trait, which in later years has been 
revealed to us. 

It is here that the “conflict” al- 
ready referred to becomes evident, 
for there are really two men in 
him: a philosopher and a soldier. 


When the philosopher speaks there 
is a mastery of the noblest senti- 
ments and a rare elevation of 
thought, and his talent for express- 
ing it is not to be denied. What is 
unfortunate is the appearance of 
the polemist, a sort of alter ego, 
that takes possession of him, trans- 
forming him into a creature that 
rails, jeers and seems totally obliv- 
ious of the wounding quality of his 
words. This mixture of serenity 
and violence may be part of his 
conception of “caractére” as he has 
described it in Le Fil de lEpée: 


6 

r OWERFUL personalities, organ- 
ized for struggle, tests, great events, 
do not always present the facile 
charms, the surface seduction, 
found pleasing in the course of 
ordinary life. Strongly marked 
characters are usually harsh, trou- 
blesome, even unsocial. If the 
crowd admits, grudgingly, their 
superiority and their obscure jus- 
tice, it is rare that one loves them 
and in consequence favors them. ... 

“The passion to act by oneself is 
naturally accompanied by some 
rudeness in the proceeding. The 
man of character incorporates in 
his person the rigidity character- 
istic of effort. Subordinates feel it 
and sometimes lament it. Besides, 
such a leader is distant, for author- 
ity is impossible without prestige, 
and prestige without distance... . 
Reserve, character, grandeur, these 
conditions of prestige impose on 
those who wish to fulfill them an 
effort which repels the majority. 

“This incessant constraint, this 
risk which is constantly run, strain 
the personality to its most secret 
fibers. As a result of it, for the one 
who so compels himself, there is 
an intimate struggle, of varying in- 
tensity according to the tempera- 
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ment, but which never for an in- 
stant ceases to wound the soul as 
a hairshirt at each step lacerates a 
penitent. Here we touch on the 
motive of retreats seemingly inex- 
plicable: men who hold success in 
their hands and who are acclaimed 
suddenly thrust the burden far 
from them. 

“The man of action can hardly 
be conceived of without a strong 
dose of egoism, pride, hardness, 
ruse. But one forgives him all that, 
and it all takes on greater relief if 
he uses it as a means to accomplish 
great things. 

“To appear serene, never to 
give up one’s cause, never betray 
oneself and, in spite of assurances 
from above and obedience from be- 
low, expect nothing from anyone 
but oneself and know that one is 
quite alone facing destiny, these 
duties which are imposed on a 
leader are not made to render him 
supple.” 


W ven this formation and back- 
ground we find the “man of June 
18th” in London in the company 
of Churchill and General Spears (in 
whose private plane he had escaped 
from France earlier in the day). 
Before going further it is impera- 
tive to remind oneself that, despite 
appearances, legends and polemics, 
none but God Himself has sufficient 
vision to penetrate and read aright 
the unfathomable depths of the 
human heart. 

Whether, as has been alleged by 
his enemies, De Gaulle, named 
Under-Secretary of State at the War 
Ministry by Reynaud on June 7th, 
having learned a few days later 
that there was no post for him in 
the new government that Marshal 
Pétain was asked to form, and not 
wishing to resume a command at 


the front, suddenly decided on a 
more spectacular move (convinced 
that Reynaud and other political 
men would shortly follow him to 
create a new government in exile) 
is something that one cannot ever 
expect to know. 


Bur even if personal ambition 
and love of power, of which he is 
equally accused, may have eventu- 
ally reared their ugly heads, it 
seems hardly likely that any decent 
patriot, especially a high ranking 
officer, caught in the maelstrom of 
those tragic days, and learning that 
an armistice for his country was 
expected any moment—an armis- 
tice that he found impossible to ac- 
cept—would be in a state of mind 
suitable to plan such schemes. 

And on what unknown factors 
could he possibly have calculated 
to realize such a design when Eng- 
land itself, for which he was head- 
ing, was expected by most people 
to be knocked out of the war in a 
matter of days! It seems far more 
credible to accept his initial state- 
ments at their face value, and be- 
lieve that his insistence on a con- 
tinued struggle was inherent in his 
conception of honor. 

To bear out this statement and 
to indicate the mental anguish of 
the man we have this passage from 
Les Grands Destins: Charles de 
Gaulle, by Mlle. Madeleine Bain- 
ville: 


6¢é 

0, June 18th, through the inter- 
mediary of the French Military At- 
taché, he [De Gaulle] receives the 


order to return immediately to 
France, an order which was re- 
peated on June 19th. It seems that 
De Gaulle for a moment was on the 
point of submitting, of observing 
military discipline. He chose to 
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obey Eternal France. What a ter- 
rible crisis of conscience must have 
gone on in this man!” 


Donne the period that followed, 
when Reynaud, Mandel and other 
personalities he expected failed to 
appear, and when his repeated calls 
over the air had met with but rel- 
atively small response, we have an- 
other portrait of him given us by 
Mary Borden, wife of General 
Spears, in her book: Journey Down 
a Blind Alley (London, 1946): 


6é 

H:; long lips formed a grimace 
when he spoke of France, as if he 
were drinking gall. The bitterness 
which he felt for his country flowed 
from his mouth like poisoned 
bile. ... 

“I believe that pride is the foun- 
dation of his character. I think 
that he felt the dishonor of France 
with an intensity of which few 
men are capable and that he was 
literally laden with the national 
dishonor, as Christ, according to 
Christian faith, is laden with the 
sins of the world. I believe that in 
those days of 1940 he was like 
someone flayed alive and that the 
slightest contact with well-inten- 
tioned friends irritated him to the 
point of making him want to bite, 
just as a dog in his agony bites the 
one who comes to his aid in a 
friendly sentiment. The uncomfor- 
table feeling that I used to have in 
his presence was due, I am certain, 
to this burning suffering and this 
hatred which were in him. 

“His only relief, in fact his only 
pleasure, was to hate. And he 
hated everybody, but particularly 
those who tried to be his friends. 
He had never pretended to like the 


English and, now that he needed 
them, he didn’t try to dissimulate 
his aversion. On the contrary, to 
be indebted to someone was already 
obnoxious to him. 

“To come to the English as a 
supplicant, with the shame of his 


nation marked with a red-hot iron — 


on his brow and in his heart, was 
intolerable to him. But he couldn’t 
turn to anyone else, his own peo- 
ple refused him, the officials either 
dragged him in the mud or ignored 
him, soldiers turned their backs on 
him, his appeal had found only a 
miserable echo. Very well then! 
the English could help him! They 
needed him even more than he 
needed them. But don’t let’s put on 
any comedy of friendship or sen- 
timent in this affair! Churchill and 
Spears were making use of him, 
he would make use of them... . 
He detested them for giving him 
what he needed... . 

“In the meantime the least of his 
worries was to have an intimate 
friendship with anyone. No one 
was to be authorized to penetrate 
his intimacy, nor to reach his heart. 
If he was to be repellent, and he 
was for me, it was because he in- 
tended to be repellent... . 


“cc 
D: GAULLE was France. In his 
own eyes, literally, he was the na- 


tion. One day something sepa- 
rated De Gaulle and my husband. 
It had to be something which in the 
eyes of the British soldier was of 
more importance than France or 
her honor. The time came when 
Spears had to choose between the 
honor of Great Britain and his love 
for France. Naturally the choice 
was made in advance. But that is 
another story.” 





The Beda College in Rome 


By ASHLEY PETTIS 


Waex the novelty of the first 
months in Rome has lessened, and 
the excitement of vast public func- 
tions and Papal audiences in con- 
nection with the Holy Year has 
been relegated to blessed memory, 
experience of the functioning of 
Mother Church brings knowledge 
of plans and organization that are 
living evidence of the preservation 
of the universality and immuta- 
bility which have prevailed and will 
continue forever to prevail against 
all forces of Antichrist. Today, 
even more than ever before, Rome 
looms as the living symbol of “sep- 
arateness” from worldly involve- 
ments and confusion, rising as a 
beacon light on the horizon—even 
as the Star of Bethlehem! 

One of the most remarkable of 
these manifestations of the ageless, 
timeless activities of the Church is 
the training of vocations for the 
priesthood. From the byways and 
hedges of the world, whether from 
north, south, east or west, young 
men are gathered in Rome, in prep- 
aration for service in the Order of 
Melchisedech. Ordained priests, also, 
come in great numbers to Rome to 
pursue special studies, returning 
to their respective communities, re- 
freshed in spirit, and with ampli- 
fied, revivified knowledge to share 
with their flocks. 


In addition to institutions of high- 
er learning, such as the Gregorian 
University, one gradually makes 
acquaintance with the Venerable 
English College, North American 
College, Scots College, College of 
the Irish Franciscans, St. Anselmo’s 
(Benedictine), Angelicum (Domin- 
ican), Abyssinian College, Russi- 
cum, Germanicum, Pontifical In- 
stitute for Sacred Music, etc. 


. ae these observations are 
based upon limited personal expe- 
rience, rather that upon complete 
statistical information available to 
all who may be interested, this list- 
ing is not comprehensive. However, 
it serves to indicate that many na- 
tionalities and various Orders, as 
well as special studies and courses 
in higher learning are included in 
the vast plan of the Church Univer- 
sal in the training of vocations. 
Even the non-Roman rites are em- 








Ashley Pettis, Founder, and for many years 
Director, of the Composers’ Forum, New 
York, is now studying for the priesthood at 
Beda for the Diocese of Steubenville, IIl. 
Mr. Pettis’ new book, Music; Now and Then, 
devoted primarily to Biblical music, will 
appear shortly. And the new Pius X Hymnal, 
being brought out by Manhattanville Col- 
lege, will include an “O Salutaris” and a 
“Tantum Ergo” by Mr. Pettis, written in 
Rome. 
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braced, notably in the Collegium 
Russicum and the Abyssinian Col- 
lege, the latter of which is located 
behind St. Peter’s, within the pre- 
cincts of Vatican City itself, thus 
affording special protection to 
strange, colored men of an ancient 
tongue and civilization, and the 
preservation of their special rites, 
stemming from early Christianity. 
In the midst of this diversity, 
within the unifying power of the 
Church, the strangest, least known 
of the institutions for the training 
of priests is, in all probability, the 
Collegio Beda. Its name is not as 
obscure and enigmatic as it would 
seem at first glance and hearing. 
It is simply the Italian version of 
St. Bede’s College, named after the 
early English saint, educator and 
man of letters, St. Bede, familiarly 
known as the Venerable Bede. 


Tue present Rector of Beda Col- 
lege, the Very Reverend Monsignor 
Charles L. M. Duchemin, has re- 
marked that “if Saint Paul lived in 
these days, he would almost cer- 
tainly have been sent to the Beda.” 
Unlike the other institutions al- 
ready mentioned, Beda College does 
not train very young men for the 
priesthood, but was first estab- 
lished slightly more than 100 years 
ago to care for the re-training of 
ministers from the Anglican Church 
who had returned to the fold of 
Mother Church, as an outgrowth of 
the Oxford Movement and the in- 
fluence of Cardinal Newman. These 
men were of mature years; and 
from this first necessity has grown 
the present Collegio Beda, devoted 
to the training of “late vocations” 
for the priesthood, whether con- 
verts from Anglicanism or not. 
The early establishment of a 
training school for Anglican con- 


verts, attached to the English Col- 
lege, under the name of “Collegio 
Ecclesiastico,” or, as it was later 
known, “Collegio Pio,” developed 
from embryo into what is now 
known as Collegio Beda in 1896, 
thanks to the great personal inter- 
est of Pope Leo XIII, and the devo- 
tion of Cardinal (then Monsignor) 
Merry del Val. Leo XIII foresaw its 
possibilities, and was so vitally in- 
terested in its future, that he was 
accustomed to refer to it as “Il mio 
collegio” (“my college”). He it was 
who dedicated the school to the 
Venerable Bede. 

However, it was not until 1917, 
under Pope Benedict XV, that there 
came about the total separation of 
the Beda from the English College, 
giving to it its own corporate life 
and premises. After a temporary 
residence in the Prati Castello, near 
the Tiber, in 1922 the present build- 
ing on the Via San Niccold da Tol- 
entino was acquired. 


To the “Motu Proprio” of Pope 
Leo XIII, 1898, whereby the rules 
of the Beda were sanctioned, were 
appended the Constitutions, speci- 
fying as the object of the institu- 


tion: “To train and form for the 
priesthood English converts, and 
others of mature age, and to enable 
English priests to pursue further 
studies in Rome.” 

With the passage of time, and 
particularly under the present Rec- 
tor, Monsignor Duchemin, the 
“others of mature age” have come 
to stand out with special signifi- 
cance, perhaps primarily because 
the present writer comes in that 
category! But the fact of the mat- 
ter is that the present student body 
of the Beda comprises men of re- 
markably diverse backgrounds, na- 
tionalities, ages and resultant char- 
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acteristics, which cannot generally 
or specifically be earmarked as con- 
verts from Anglicanism, although 
some may be so termed. 


F ever there was a living example 
of “diversity within the unifying 
power of the Church,” it is to be 
witnessed in the strange conglom- 
eration of men assembled at the 
Beda. The problems of “unifica- 
tion” are simplified, a priori, by the 
fact that these men of maturity 
would not come together of their 
own free will, without a common 
goal, a. common interest, hence, in- 
trinsically, a common bond. Never- 
theless, when men whose habits 
and characteristics are rather more 
than less “fixed,” whose nationali- 
ties and backgrounds are so re- 
markably diverse, in ages ranging 
from twenty-six to seventy, it would 
tax the most fertile imagination to 
foresee the extraordinary problems 
of adjustment involved. 

The most obvious leveling influ- 
ence is, naturally, common asso- 
ciation in curricular and commu- 
nity activities, both social. and 
religious. This new life, for such 
it is, comprises an intensive curric- 
ulum, whereby seven years of Phi- 
losophy and Theology are covered 
in four years. This means an un- 
wonted concentration and applica- 
tion, increased further by studies 
and lectures in Scripture, Church 
History and Canon Law, and weekly 
spiritual conferences. In addition 
are required participation in musi- 
cal preparation for the weekly 
Sunday High Mass, as well as other 
regular and special liturgical prac- 
tices, both theoretical and practi- 
cal, musical and non-musical. 

That Collegio Beda has fulfilled 
its unique mission is attested, pri- 
marily, by the hundreds of priests 
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who have been ordained from there 
since its inception, who have gone 
forth to carry the light of the true 
Church and Christianity to the far 
ends of the earth. In addition, 
many have risen to high places in 
the Church, among whom may be 
mentioned Archbishop Bernard W. 
Griffin, Cardinal of Westminster (a 
postgraduate student); Michael 
Gonzi, Archbishop of Malta; Rich- 
ard Downey, Archbishop of Liver- 
pool; Joseph Formby Halsall, Aux- 
iliary Bishop of Liverpool; Mon- 
signor Vernon Johnson, formerly a 
famous Anglican preacher, well 
known as a writer and disciple of 
the “Little Flower,” now a Domes- 
tic Prelate, in London; David 
Mathew, Litt.D., Archbishop and 
Apostolic Delegate to Africa. 

Among prominent Americans 
who have studied at Beda are the 
late Selden P. Delany, at one time 
Rector of the Episcopal Church of 
St. Mary the Virgin, in New York; 
Monsignor Henry K. Pierce, also 
from St. Mary the Virgin’s, now 
living in Rome, where he keeps 
“open house” for Beda students; 
and Monsignor George Lewis Smith, 
formerly a famous attorney, now 
officiating in Aiken, S.C. Lief 
Kayser, one of the most prominent 
composers of Denmark, a graduate 
of Beda, is now serving as a priest 
in his native land. 


Tan student body of Beda during 
the collegiate year just concluded 
(June, 1951), is well worth more 


than passing mention. Of the 
fifty-four resident students, seven 
were already-ordained priests, do- 
ing postgraduate study in Rome. 
The majority comprised men from 
England, the balance being from 
the United States of America, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, France, Ger- 
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many, China, South Africa, Scot- 
land and Ireland. There was an 
admixture of “converts” and “cra- 
dle Catholics.” Military, including 
air-men, infantry and four former 
Colonels in the British forces; ex- 
Anglican ministers, including a 
Canon of the Church of England; 
teachers, of collegiate and other 
rating; accountants; business men; 
attorneys (solicitors); students of 
medicine; musicians; and writers, 
were to be found in the ranks of 
Beda during the year 1950-51. 

Of the three Americans, one was 
formerly an Episcopalian minister 
from Virginia; another, a business 
man from Dubuque, Iowa; the 
third, the present writer. Most 
outstanding and unusual of this 
small group, and most typical of 
what Beda represents in the Church 
Universal, is, in all probability, the 
“business man from Dubuque, 
Iowa.” Now sixty-nine years of age, 
this Midwesterner is “typically,” 
yet unobtrusively, American. It is 
a “salt of the earth” Americanism 
to be found primarily in the Middle- 
west, although it is not non-existent 
elsewhere. Well might it be most 
eloquently said of him, as well as 
of many others at Beda, in express- 
ing the spirit of their vocation for 
the priesthood: “Late have I loved 
Thee, O Beauty so old and so new; 
late have I loved Thee!” 

Unlike the great majority of 
Beda students, our Midwesterner 
was married for many years, is the 
father of fourteen children, with 
an increasing number of grand- 
children, and has been for some 
years a widower. One daughter is 
a nun; one son, already a priest; 
while another is a Jesuit semina- 
rian. This American came to Beda 
with a record of having completed 
his studies in Philosophy, so that 


his final ordination will be only 
three years from the time of en- 
trance. To few are given the rich- 
ness of opportunity and the grace 
to fulfill it, that have blessed this 
man’s life. And where could such 
fulfillment be accomplished—except 
at Collegio Beda, Rome? 


Wee the diversity of ages and 
backgrounds at Beda, well may the 
uninitiated wonder how men can 
successfully live in such close prox- 
imity, for such a long time as four 
years. The answer is implicit in 
the word “successfully.” The things 
esteemed in the world, where so 
many know the “cost of everything 
and the value of nothing,” where 
achievement and “success” are 
predicated upon material considera- 
tions, the approval of others, fame 
and fortune, etc., have been willing- 
ly forsworn. And, unlike the more 
common acceptance of seminary life 
by young men in training for the 
priesthood, this has been done by 
men who have, in many instances, 
known both “fame and fortune,” 
who at least have attained matu- 
rity, and, in many instances, are in 
view of their final days on earth. 
Although they come late, they not 
only freely offer their all, but they 
willingly renounce what many have 
long held dear. 


Lave at Beda is not too easy. Any 
man coming here in search of what 
is generally termed “happiness,” 
would soon be disillusioned. Con- 
formity to the exigencies and stric- 
tures of community life at an age 
when the twig is not easily bent, 
living in rather primitive condi- 
tions, without the conveniences 
ordinarily found, even in other 
seminaries in Rome, the inevitable 
frictions arising from clashing per- 
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sonalities, create difficult problems 
of adjustment. However, the sur- 
mounting of these difficulties, with 
vision on the goal ahead, keeping 
the hand on the plow, are an essen- 
tial part of discipline, indispensa- 
ble to the priest. “Happiness” here, 
as with “success,” cannot be held 
to be synonymous with these terms 
as they are commonly known and 
used. 

That the test can be and is gen- 
erally met is eloquently attested by 
the fact that only one man left 
Beda by choice during the past col- 
legiate year. And this man, now 
seventy years of age, a British ex- 
Colonel of distinguished war record, 
and a well-known writer and au- 
thority on the Orient, has recon- 
sidered, and is returning next 
semester to complete his prepara- 
tion for the priesthood! 

Incidentally, if anyone jumps to 
the conclusion that such a man 
would be better off in retirement, 
he should undertake a day’s jaunt 
with the Colonel. Many a man has 
begged off in the first hours of a 
“hike.” And his wit is as agile as 
his feet! His abundant wealth of 
experience of peoples, places and 
things, shared with others in the 
time remaining, should more than 
compensate for the many years 
past, but not lost. For they may 
properly be considered as part of 
his training for the priesthood— 
although not in the regular cur- 
riculum! 


O omndien, the seminaries in 
Rome that have been mentioned 
here are adequately supported, by 
their respective countries, Orders, 


ete. Beda is a notable exception. 
Unbelievably, with the exception of 
a very small, inadequate income 
from the Beda Association, an aux- 


iliary group in England, the college 
is self-supporting. That means that 
there are insufficient facilities in 
every conceivable category. 

This writer laments, particularly, 
the lack of a “respectable” organ; 
a wheezy, out of tune, decrepit har- 
monium makes shift at present. 
When one visits other seminaries 
in Rome, with more than adequate 
chapels, musical instruments, fur- 
nishings, even summer homes in 
the mountains(!),it is with growing 
wonder that this most unique, vital 
summarizing of all that the word 
“Universal” means in application to 
the Church, is not only inadequate- 
ly supported, but woefully neg- 
lected, by the faithful—universally! 


Many enriching associations, even 
inspiring friendships, naturally de- 
velop at Beda. And it is all very 
well to say that “union in diver- 
sity” is attained simply by a realiza- 
tion of the dominance of the super- 
natural in the lives of natural men, 
prone to the faults of all mankind. 
It is true that idiosyncracies and 
occasional, inevitable antagonisms 
are gradually lessened as common 
spiritual activity comes to the fore- 
ground and matters of lesser im- 
port take their proper, unobtrusive 
place in the background. This is a 
matter of perspective, as is com- 
monly known. But such a broad 
generalization would not explain 
the solution of many contingencies 
and problems which arise. Such a 
sanctimonious attitude would be 
open to suspicion and would justly 
invite skepticism and _ criticism. 
The final attainment of a balanced 
picture, with all parts in proper re- 
lation to the whole. is not accom- 
plished with one stroke, but with 
many, in the hands of a properly 
guided instrument. And that “in- 
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strument,” in this case, is, unques- 
tionably, the Rector, the Very Rev- 
erend Charles L. M. Duchemin. 


oo faculty, as well as the hier- 
archy, of Beda College are well 
worth consideration, with particu- 
lar emphasis on the Rector. Other- 
wise much of the functioning of an 
unique organization would remain 
obscure to the reader. The teacher 
of Moral Theology is a young Eng- 
lish priest, Father Veal, of many 
talents, excellent training, and a re- 
markable gift for teaching. In ad- 
dition to teaching, he will direct the 
community choir next year, since 
he is adept in liturgical music. 

Father Daugherty, of Irish-Eng- 
lish descent, has the difficult task 
of teaching three years of Philoso- 
phy in one year, based upon Aris- 
totle and St. Thomas Aquinas, a la 
Father Boyer, S.J. His classes have 
the remarkable quality, unex- 
plained by any amount of erudition 
he may possess, of a sharing in 
gustatory delights. Truths, at once 
old and ever new, are partaken of 
with such evident enjoyment, that 
assimilation of sufficient nutriment 
to nourish the mind and spirit nat- 
urally follows. 

Three priests of the Society of 
Jesus.and the Vice-Rector, Mon- 
signor Peter Whitty, complete the 
regular teaching faculty. Father 
Dyson, an Anglo-American Jesuit, 
one of the Church’s leading authori- 
ties on Scripture, conducts a week- 
ly course; Father Coffey, an Ameri- 
can Jesuit, ably imparts Canon 
Law, with an enlivening “Ameri- 
can” humor which he has not lost 
during the many years spent away 
from his native land; and Father 
Gill, S.J., holds weekly conferences, 
both community and private, and 
hears confessions. Father Gill is 


also an authority on “unity” of the 
Christian Churches, and is spiritual 
adviser to the “Ut Unum Sint,” a 
community society at Beda. 

Monsignor Whitty, in addition to 
teaching Theology, has the respon- 
sibility of the physical administra- 
tion of Beda, and is, above all, a 
remarkably sympathetic listener to 
and confidant of men who have 
need, as not infrequently happens, 
of “blowing off steam.” All of those 
problems and details with which the 
over-burdened Rector should not be 
annoyed, inevitably fall upon his 
broad shoulders. 

One of the young Monsignori in 
Rome, of English-Irish people, 
attached to the archdiocese of 
Liverpool, Monsignor Whitty is, 
physically, mentally and spiritually, 
brilliantly equipped to cope with 
any situation that may arise. He is 
reputed to have matured remark- 
ably in these respects during the 
past year. But this writer would 
not know about that! What 
he does know, is that the Vice- 
Rector is a brilliant administrator 
and a gifted writer whose capabili- 
ties in this direction should, and 
in all probability will, be better 
known. 


F ine. one comes most natural- 
ly to the guiding spirit of Beda, for 
the past twenty-three years, Mon- 
signor Charles L. M. Duchemin, 
M.A. The Rector is of French- 
English descent, with an M.A. from 
Cambridge, and formerly a solici- 


tor. It is a most difficult, even 
though pleasurable, task to write at 
once adequately and without exag- 
geration of one of the most note- 
worthy prelates in Rome. Always 
spoken of with admiration, respect, 
even affection, in all circles in 
Rome, whether by religious or lay- 
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men, he is deeply loved and revered 
by all at Beda. And with good 
reason! 

It would be equally fantastic and 
false to depict anyone in official 
capacity in the Church as being “in- 
dispensable.” Had the Church been 
based upon such insecure founda- 
tion, it would have vanished as gov- 
ernments and other institutions of 
men, founded upon the ephemeral, 
have disappeared from the face of 
the earth, only leaving their traces 
in ruins and historical annals. 
However that may be, Beda is pecu- 
liarly reflective of the supernatural 
character of its Rector, himself a 
late vocation at the College, and now 
its guiding spirit for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Monstcxor DUCHEMIN, an out- 
standingly distinguished figure 
among the Monsignori at papal 


functions, is now approaching his 


seventieth year. Having used the 
word “overburdened” in his connec- 
tion, this must be qualified at once 
by saying that if at any time you 
should be ascending the stairs of the 
Beda (there are five flights, with- 
out a “lift’”), and heard a noise, at 
once strange but familiar in those 
precincts, as of a whirling dervish; 
and an equally strange apparition 
in a violently animated cassock 
should ascend to the upper regions 
as though caught up in a cloud, ris- 
ing with great rapidity past your 
astonished eyes: it is merely Mon- 
signor, the Rector, going about his 
business! 

Frequently, one sees a light un- 
der his door and hears his type- 
writer before the rising bell at 6 
A. M. He carries all of the heavy 
correspondence of Beda, without 
benefit of a secretary; attends all 
college functions, from early morn- 


ing meditation, through community 
Mass, spiritual reading, rosary, 
spiritual conferences, sermons, 
through night prayers, Compline or 
Benediction, ending the commu- 
nity’s day. Yet, even then, there 
is often more to be done, such as 
going over and editing material for 
the next Beda Review, the College 
magazine. 


T unovcnour the day, which is 
filled with an incredible admixture 
of appointments, interviews, confer- 
ences, off-hand visits from students 
and others, the Rector never seems 
to be hurried—except when ascend- 
ing the stairs. He listens, almost 
too well, for it is a temptation to 
“over talk”; he is the vastly wise 
mentor and confidant; a sympa- 
thetic, inspiring friend. : 

Monsignor is especially interested 
in one’s hobbies, which are always 
encouraged; he, himself, being a 
excellent amateur painter. And, 
above all, he has an intuitive knowl- 
edge of people, conditions and cir- 
cumstances. One man, emerging 
from an interview, remarked dryly: 
“Monsignor is a dangerous per- 
son”; which prompted the inquiry: 
“What do you mean?” Came the ex- 
planation, both in admiration and 
puzzled wonder: “He knows what 
you are going to say before you 
have said it!” 

The only real explanation of 
Monsignor Duchemin’s infinitely 
wise guidance of Collegio Beda is 
understanding through love, that 
Divine Love that enlightens what- 
ever it comes in contact with, illu- 
mining every occasion, casting light 
upon the innermost recesses of mind 
and spirit. From it emerges all of 
the cardinal virtues, demanding, no, 
inspiring the best in others, even as 
it gives of its own God-given best. 





The Roots of Stalinism 


By Nikita D. Roopkowsky 


A KNOWLEDGE of the Roots of Stal- 


inism could be instrumental in 
avoiding the pitfalls encountered 
when we attempt to understand the 
present international situation. It 
answers such questions as whether 
or not the recent publication of the 
Morrison letter in Pravda may be 
thought of as the beginning of a re- 
treat of Communism on the ideo- 
logical front, and whether we may 
expect a peaceful coexistence of the 
Soviet State with Western democ- 
racies. 

A study of the Roots of Stalinism 
is an historical approach to an un- 
derstanding of the nature of Com- 
munism and of the specific patterns 
of Soviet strategy and tactics. This 
method was partially used by the 
writer in his “Nature of Bolshevism 
Analyzed” first published in 1931 
and reprinted without change in the 
Fortnightly Commentary for March, 
1951. 


If our statesmen were familiar 
with the growth of Communist be- 
liefs and ideas in their interaction 
with social and political events, they 
perhaps would not have committed 
the errors which they did in their 
judgment of Soviet leaders when 
they sat at council tables with them 
at Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam. 


Lenonance of the Roots of Stalin- 
ism was also one of the reasons why 
many American “intellectuals” at- 
tributed to Communism a number 
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of mythical qualities it never pos- 
sessed, such as equality and hu- 
manitarianism. 


Tre Roots of Stalinism are found 
in the teachings of Karl Marx and 
the impact of his ideas upon Rus- 
sian revolutionists of the second 
half of the nineteenth century, as 
well as those years of the twentieth 
which preceded the October Revo- 
lution. Specifically it is first the 
story of the tactics used by Karl 
Marx and Engels in promulgating 
their ideas, and then of how Lenin, 
Stalin, and their associates in the 
Social Democratic Party (parent 
body of the Communist Party) in- 
terpreted Marxism, and of how they 
reacted to the problems raised by 
the political and social events of 
their time. 

This method of attacking Com- 
munism keeps us from misinter- 
preting its nature by committing the 
fallacy of explaining it by reference 
to Russian psychology, or by find- 
ing in it parallels in Russian his- 
tory. Neither a discussion of how 
Stalin resembles Ivan the Terrible, 
nor the detecting in the political 
moves of the Kremlin some mani- 
festation of the inner urges of: the 
Russian soul will be of any help in 
understanding the actions of the 
Soviet rulers. 


I, spite of the contention of many 
socialist writers that present-day 
Stalinism has completely distorted 
the teachings of Karl Marx, we find 
that the men in the Kremlin accept 
most of the fundamental proposi- 


tions of the former. Soviet leaders 
believe, with Karl Marx, that his- 
tory is determined only by economic 
factors and that all manifestations 
of the human spirit and intellect, 
as religion, art, science, and moral- 


ity are only superstructures over 
the means of production. They ac- 
cept the Marxian view that human 
progress is ruled by class warfare, 
and that in conformity with Marx’s 
rigid determinism the final stage of 
human development will be a class- 
less Communist society. 

The Marxian presentation of 
logic a hodgepodge of abstruse 
principles which is known as dia- 
lectical materialism—is taught in 
Soviet schools as being the only 
scientific method for apprehending 
nature. It also gives Soviet lead- 
ers a discipline by which they can 
twist virtually everything in poli- 
tics in order to prove their point. 
Likewise, Karl Marx’s stress on 
revolutionary upheaval and class 
warfare, and the fact that “vio- 
lence is the midwife of progress” 
is the basis of the Soviet creed of 
hatred and force. 

However as it happens with the 
application of any theory to prac- 
tice, there are certain unessential 
modifications which result from 
stressing one point, amplifying an- 
other, and perhaps feathering the 
third. Such interpretations of the 
Marxist theory happened, not only 
when Communist leaders applied it 
to life, but even a number of years 
before Lenin and his adherents 
grasped power in Russia in 1917. 
Therefore in the history of the So- 
cial Democratic Party which em- 
braced most of the active followers 
of Karl Marx, we find mention of all 
the important concepts which were 
embodied in the political actions of 
the Communist leaders after 1917. 

Most of these concepts were dis- 
cussed in party conventions or in 
the pages of revolutionary papers 
during the decades preceding the 
Bolshevik Revolution. This consid- 
erably helped the men at the helm 
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of the party when they grasped 
power in 1917 since a great many 
of the problems of applying a party 
program to life were solved and 
they had only to follow a line al- 
ready accepted. 


Tus point was well illustrated by 
the modern Russian writer, Alda- 
nov, who in one of his novels de- 
picts a woman who was an old hand 
in the Communist movement. When 
appointed to a responsible position 
in Cheka (the dreaded secret po- 
litical police), she acted almost au- 
tomatically in the performance of 
her duties. This, Aldanov says, is 
because her actions were predeter- 
mined by the innumerable political 
tracts she had read and the debates 
she had attended during her career 
as an underground revolutionary 
worker in Tsarist times. 

One of the fundamental ideas 
which dominates the thinking of 
Soviet rulers is that social develop- 
ment proceeds according to the 
laws of history as they were re- 
vealed in the writings of Karl 
Marx. Hence, in order to behave 
rationally, Communists say, one has 
to conform his actions to these his- 
torical laws which point to the in- 
escapable destruction of capitalism 
and the establishment of a Commu- 
nist system all over the world. 


I. we go back to the history of the 
Russian revolutionary movement 
during the Imperial regime, we find 
that Lenin himself gave the most 
notable example of this type of 
thinking, when back in the years 
1891-1892 during the famine in 
Russia, he opposed the feeding of 
peasants by progressive Russian 
circles and declared that the desire 
to do so was pure sentimentality 
on the part of intellectuals and 


would only hamper the inevitable 
development of the economic proc- 
ess which would lead finally to 
revolution in Russia. 

Sharp observers before the Revo- 
lution saw an ominous implication 
in this blind irrational faith in the 
Marxian scheme of things by Lenin 
and his followers. Thus, one Rus- 
sian writer pointed out in 1914 that 
Marxians rationalize their intended 
crimes against humanity by saying 
that “for us it is important that 
social process is necessary; is it 
just or not—this question is foolish 
to ask. No one questions the jus- 
tice of a bolt of lightning which 
perhaps had struck and killed some 
one.” 

This kind of reasoning is typical 
of the leaders of the Soviet Union 
who regard all the sufferings they 
inflict on the Russian people as in- 
cidental effects of the realization of 
a predetermined chain of events. 
It is reported that one of the most 
popular sayings among the party 
men in the Soviet Union is that 
“when you are making an omelet 
you must break the eggs.” 


Tue justification of their acts by 
historical necessity lead Commu- 
nists to a total rejection of Chris- 
tian morality. In this connection 
Lenin declared: “We repudiate all 
morality derived from non-human 
and non-class concepts. ... We say 
morality is what serves to destroy 
the old exploiting society and to 
unite all the toilers around the pro- 
letariat, which is creating a new 
Communist society. . .. We do not 
believe in eternal morality” (Lenin, 
Address to the Third Congress of 
the Young Russian Communist 
League, October 2, 1920). 

Again, history shows that this 
amoral attitude was manifested not 
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only in theory but also in practice 
by Communist leaders long before 
they became the rulers of Russia. 
For example, we may point to Sta- 
lin’s active participation in the Tiflis 
armed holdup on June 26, 1907, 
during which about 170,000 rubles 
were stolen for the Communist 
Party treasury. Three persons were 
killed and many wounded. An- 
other prominent Communist was 
implicated in this robbery. Maxim 
Litvinov, Soviet Ambassador to the 
United States from 1941 to 1943, 
who had also been People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs, was ar- 
rested in Paris shortly after the 
crime for the possession of some 
500 ruble notes stolen during the 
Tiflis holdup. 

We see from the above that Com- 
munist practice is the realization of 
its teaching and that both invoke 
the feelings of revulsion in any 
normal person It shows, too, how 
mistaken those American pseudo- 
intellectuals are who often say that 
Communism as a system of beliefs 
is good, but its application to life 
in Russia is bad because it was dis- 
torted by Stalin and his adherents. 


Ax examination of the minutes of 
the early congresses of the Social 
Democratic Party is very reward- 
ing. Thus, during the Second Con- 
gress which was held first in Brus- 
sels and later in London in 1903, 
certain issues relevant for under- 
standing the Soviet policy were dis- 
cussed. At this Congress Lenin 
emphasized that party membership 
should consist of a small, well- 
disciplined group of men who are 
well-versed in the theory of class 
warfare and dedicated body and 
soul to revolutionary activity. Lenin 
made clear that although the party 
represented the working class, it 
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should never be confused with the 
workers themselves. 

These issues, incidentally, caused 
a split in the membership of the 
Congress. Lenin’s supporters slight- 
ly outnumbered his opponents. 
Since that time the former became 
known as Bolsheviks (derived from 
the Russian word majority) and the 
latter are known as Mensheviks 
(derived from the word minority). 

The foregoing concept of the 
party is virtually identical with the 
one now held by the men in Mos- 
cow and explains the reason for its 
comparatively small size (about 3 
per cent of the total population of 
the U.S.S.R.), and for the frequent 
purges which keep it from contami- 
nation by undesirable and poten- 
tially dangerous elements. The 
necessity of purges of persons who 
are even remotely dangerous for 
the future of the Communist move- 
ment was evident to its leaders 
since the first years of its existence. 


Kan Marx and Engels debased 
and expelled from their personal 
association a German tailor, Wil- 
helm Weitling, at the meeting held 
by the Brussels Communists on 
March 30, 1846 (almost two years 
before the publication of the Com- 


munist Manifesto). This they did 
in spite of the fact that Wilhelm 
Weitling was a real proletarian by 
birth, that he had succeeded in or- 
ganizing hundreds of men for the 
revolutionary cause and had suf- 
fered imprisonment and persecution 
for his activity on behalf of the 
working class. Previous to the 
meeting Karl Marx had highly 
praised one of Weitling’s books. 
However, later Marx probably re- 
alized that because Weitling lacked 
the education necessary to grasp the 
“scientific” basis of class warfare, 
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and was a man of independent judg- 
ment, he was potentially a liability 
to the Communist group. Hence, 
Marx took drastic measures to de- 
grade Weitling in the eyes of his 
comrades. These actions at that 
time may be thought of as equiva- 
lent to the present party purges in 
the Soviet Union. 


Anne other questions, interesting 
in the light of events to come, dis- 
cussed during the Second Congress 
was one dealing with the attitude to 
be followed by the Constituent As- 
sembly which would be convoked 
after the anticipated overthrow of 
the Tsar’s government. Plehanov, 
famous authority on Marxism and 
at that time a close associate of 
Lenin, suggested that such an as- 
sembly, although elected by demo- 
cratic means, should be disbanded 
by force if the “elections should 
turn out adverse to the Communist 
cause.” 

Lenin followed this suggestion 
to the letter when fifteen years 
later, in January, 1918, he ordered 
Red soldiers to disband the National 
Constituent Assembly elected by 
equal, direct, universal, and secret 
suffrage. He did this because less 
than one-fourth the total vote cast 
was for the Communist Party. 

Another question considered at 
this Congress was the possibility of 
putting to death the ruling class of 
Russia if they didn’t perish in the 
revolution which was to come. The 
deliberation of this subject pre- 
pared the way for the Communist 
acceptance of a policy of red terror 
and the wholesale liquidation of 
real, potential, and imaginary ene- 
mies of “the working class” (read 
Communist Party). 

Such a policy was in complete 
accord with Lenin’s interpretation 


of Marxian doctrine. Writing only 
a few months before he seized power 
over Russia in October, 1917, he 
said in effect that the masses of the 
people should be systematically in- 
doctrinated in the idea of violent 
revolution which was glorified by 
Engels and which was in harmony 
with the views of Karl Marx. (See 
Lenin’s State and Revolution.) 


I, the past Communists often made 
tactical retreats and changed their 
policy for the sake of expediency. 
However, this never implied any 
deviation from the main objectives 
of their doctrine. This must be 
kept in mind especially now when 
there are signs indicating a possi- 
bility that the Soviet government 
may change its position in the field 
of international relations. Tactical 
retreats were advocated by Lenin 
prior and after the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917. 

In 1906 the Bolsheviks pro- 
claimed a boycott of the First Im- 
perial Duma (Russian parliament). 
However, Lenin recognized that this 
policy was a mistake and stated 
that it is a sign of intelligence to 
correct one’s own errors. He, there- 
fore, ordered his adherents not to 
boycott the Duma but to try to get 
elected to it, and “when it assem- 
bles there is a possibility of making 
useful propaganda from inside it 
and about it” (Lenin, Complete 
Works, Soviet edition, Vol. X, p. 
29). 

These new tactics promulgated 
by Lenin with regard to an institu- 
tion he wanted to destroy were no 
different in their intent from those 
adopted by the Politburo concern- 
ing Soviet participation in the 
United Nations. Likewise, the rea- 
sons behind the decision to send 
Gromyko to the Japanese Peace 
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Conference bear a definite resem- 
blance to those of Lenin when he 
decided almost forty-five years ago 
to employ delegates, belonging to 
his party, in the Imperial Duma to 
accomplish the aims of Commu- 
nism. 


T nee are numerous other exam- 
ples of the adaptability of Commu- 
nists to changing conditions. For 
instance, prior to the Revolution 
the party professed a belief that it 
could take part in a coalition with 
a democratic government. When 
after February, 1917, such a demo- 
cratic government was established 
in Russia, Communists started to 
say that such a coalition was trea- 
son to the proletariat. 

But the most notable example is 
the inauguration of NEP (the New 
Economic Policy) in 1921. This 
was a real retreat for Communism 
since NEP permitted the introduc- 
tion of a number of capitalist prac- 
tices into Soviet economy. The re- 
peal of this policy several years 
later illustrated the point of the 
Communist theory that retreats 
never signify a deviation from the 
basic goals of Communism. 


Te remarkable similarity of the 
patterns in Communist tactics and 
strategy in the past to those which 
we observe in the actions of the 
Soviet leaders now testifies to the 
stability of the essential character- 
istics of Communism. In the light 
of this fact we should not be sur- 
prised to find that many of the edi- 
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torial comments and analytical 
studies of Communism now appear- 
ing in print in America were fore- 
shadowed by nineteenth century 
European and Russian writers. 

One of the most up-to-date 
analyses of Communism was given 
in Proudhon’s letter to Karl Marx 
more than one hundred years ago. 
In this letter Proudhon warned 
Marx against creating a new re- 
ligion. He sensed that Marxism is 
incompatible with a spirit of criti- 
cism and a scientific attitude of 
mind, and that its realization would 
bring intolerance and persecutions. 

In the 1870’s the great Russian 
novelist Dostoevski detected nearly 
all the reprehensible features of 
Stalinism in the materialistic so- 
cialism of his time. It was also clear 
to other Russian writers of several 
decades preceding the Revolution 
of 1917 that Marxians, and espe- 
cially Lenin’s faction, were the ex- 
ponents of political tyranny and 
thought control. 


Ix conclusion we must emphasize 
that a study of the Roots of Stalin- 
ism is important, not because of the 
intrinsic value and the philosophic 
significance of the ideas we shall 
encounter in the course of such an 
investigation, but because of the 
Soviet threat to world security. We 
must subject to close scrutiny 
everything available about our 
enemy in order to combat his propa- 
ganda successfully and proceed with 
the work of uprooting the malig- 
nant spread of his teaching. 





Poland and the Ukraine 


By A. OsToYa 


I, the turbulent history of Poland 
those years which have recently 
passed before our eyes have added 
yet another tragic chapter to the 
pages of this great but strangely 
unfortunate people. It is, however, 
the unwritten and unknown pages 
of recent Polish history which 
when brought out into the clear 
light of day may sweep away much 
prejudice and misunderstanding 
and produce far-reaching and bene- 
ficial results not only for Poland 
herself but also for her Central 
European neighbors. 

Each cataclysm which disturbs 
the accumulated dust of history 
brings to light many hitherto un- 
known facts thus supplementing the 
already known story and exposing 
and correcting errors and fallacies. 
The facts which are now being re- 
vealed about historic events during 
the last thirty years are forcing 
honest historians and _ political 
thinkers to correct and change 
many erroneous beliefs, some of 
which have been deeply rooted for 
several generations. 

In the following brief article I 
shall endeavor to explain to our 
American friends the relationship 
between my thoroughly Catholic 
nation——the Polish nation, and her 
great Ukranian neighbors. I shall 


venture to presume that the gen- 
eral outline of the history of these 
two Central European nations is 
not entirely unknown to my West- 
ern readers. 


Ix Polish circles generally, one re- 
grets to say, the Polish-Ukranian 
question is seldom discussed with- 
out arousing bitter resentment and 
injured national pride. Poles are 
quick to remember the crimes com- 
mitted against their race, but not 
so quick to recollect the injuries 
perpetrated in the name of Poland 
against the Ukranian people. Never 
are the relations between Poland 
and the Ukraine discussed from a 
purely Catholic and Christian point 
of view. I could advance many 
political, economic and even com- 
mon sense arguments in favor of a 
closer relationship between Poland 
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and her Ukranian sister nation, but 
I prefer to put the whole problem 
upon a higher level and concen- 
trate upon the Catholic view of the 
case. 

The history of the events I am 
about to relate could not have come 
to our knowledge so soon or maybe 
not at all but for the invasion of 
Poland by Germany and Soviet 
Russia, and the subsequent World 
War. 


Is 1919 Marshal Jozef Pilsudski 
—the hero of the fight for Polish 
independence, and chief of the 
young Polish State—visited Lwow, 
my home town. It was the begin- 
ning of the newly reborn Polish in- 
dependence and the country was 
being invaded from the East by the 
Russian Bolshevik forces. The re- 


sult of that invasion is too well 
known to need any further refer- 


ence in this article and suffice it to 
say that the Reds were completely 
defeated. 

Today we know that Pilsudski 
designed the reconstitution of the 
Polish State upon the historic basis 
of a Federal Union with the Ukra- 
nians and Lithuanians. We also 
know from the history of Wilno, 
the capital town of Lithuania, 
which was occupied by an army 
commanded by General Zeligowski, 
that the citizens of Wilno refused 
to vote for the formation of a sepa- 
rate state but by an overwhelming 
electoral majority chose to be in- 
cluded in the Polish state. We are 
further aware that Marshal Pil- 
sudski planned to liberate the 
Ukraine from the Bolsheviks and 
that when he arrived in Lwow in 
December, 1919, he was preparing 
an offensive against the Red Army, 
later known as the famous Kiev 
offensive. He hoped to ,free the 
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Ukraine by force of Polish arms and 
to form an independent Ukranian 
State, bound to Poland by a federal 
tie. 

Before starting this offensive it 
was important for the Polish Mar- 
shal to know how the Ukranian na- 
tion would react to the call of in- 
dependence and so, on coming to 
Lwow, Pilsudski set about discov- 
ering the best way to obtain a 
satisfactory and reliable answer to 
this question. 


Ay this time the saintly Metropoli- 
tan Andreas Szeptycki was the spir- 
itual leader of the Ukraine and it 
was to this great Catholic prelate 
of the Byzantine Rite, that Marshal 
Pilsudski sent a confidential mem- 
ber of his staff to seek a private 
meeting for the purpose of a pre- 
liminary but unofficial talk. 

At this early stage it would have 
been imprudent to pay an official 
visit to Monsignor Szeptycki’s resi- 
dence at St. Jurs Cathedral since it 
would have committed both parties 
too deeply. 

The Archbishop accepted the 
Marshal’s invitation and the place, 
time and date were agreed upon. 
The meeting was to take place in 
the reception coach of Marshal Pil- 
sudski’s special train just before he 
left Lwow on his way back to 
Warsaw. 

Unfortunately in some mysteri- 
ous way knowledge of this intend- 
ed meeting leaked out and just as 
the Metropolitan was leaving his 
residence to keep the appointment 
he was stopped by a police cordon. 
The officer in command explained 
that in order to safeguard the Arch- 
bishop’s person he had been ordered 
to prevent His Excellency from 
leaving the Cathedral. 

Meanwhile Marshal Pilsudski 
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waited in vain for his distinguished 
visitor until official circles hastened 
to explain to him as a reason for 
the seeming affront that the Metro- 
politan Szeptycki had changed his 
mind. There were also persons in 
the entourage of Msgr. Szeptyski 
who were only too eager to sug- 
gest that the police cordon was the 
result of the Marshal’s double-faced 
policy. 

These two great national leaders 
never met and though they tried 
several times to contact each other, 
they never succeeded. Had those 
two patriots met then, or even at 
a later date, it is not improbable 
that the course of history might 
have taken a different and much 
better turning. 


Ix influential Polish circles there 
were people who strongly advocated 
a nationally homogenous Polish 
state, and they were bitterly op- 
posed to federal links of any kind. 
Those were days of national resur- 
rection and feeling ran high. The 
statesmanlike and farsighted policy 
of Marshal Pilsudski was not un- 
derstood by the majority of his fel- 
low countrymen. 

Today in the Ukraine, the state 
of popular feeling is, alas! not so 
very different from that of the 
Poland of the 1920’s. The Ukra- 
nian nation striving to be free from 
the Russian yoke is very national- 
istic, and many Ukranians do not 
yet understand that national sov- 
ereignty is not incompatible with 
the establishment of a federal state 
based upon the Christian principles 
of justice and charity. 

The Central European nations 
belonging to the family of nations 
form a Federal Union and do not 
sacrifice their own national free- 
dom and sovereignty. 


The true story I have just related 
will throw some light upon the per- 
son and character of the late Msgr. 
Szeptycki. In Polish circles it was 
often believed that the Metropoli- 
tan was an enemy of Poland, and 
the leader of all anti-Polish tenden- 
cies among Ukranians. But the 
Metropolitan had wanted to meet 
Pilsudski and only intrigue pre- 
vented them from getting together. 

What would Msgr. Szeptycki have 
said to the great Polish leader? To- 
day with more accurate informa- 
tion at hand we are in a better posi- 
tion to gauge what line that conver- 
sation would have taken. From a 
study of the life work of Msgr. 
Szeptycki we can form an accurate 
picture of a deep and saintly per- 
sonality. His efforts were directed 
along two main lines: (a) he ar- 
dently desired to raise the stand- 
ard of Ukrainian culture and edu- 
cation by establishing, among other 
things, a Central University, and 
(b) he strove to convert the dis- 
sident Orthodox majority to Ca- 
tholicism through the Catholic 
Eastern Rite. These two fields of 
action were closely interwoven. 


in 1921 on the invitation of the 
Redemptorists, Msgr. Szeptycki 
toured Belgium lecturing on his 
work. During this tour he spoke 
of what great efforts the Catholic 
Church was making on behalf of 
the overseas missions, but expressed 
much sadness because the impor- 
tant task of restoring unity between 
Rome and Eastern Orthodoxy ap- 
peared to be greatly neglected. One 
of the marks of the Catholic Church 
is its universality, and the Metro- 
politan in devoting his life and ener- 
gies to the cause of unity between 
Rome and the East was a Catholic 
universalist par excellence. 
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In striving for that objective he 
was in full accord with Catholic phi- 
losophy. He believed that the nat- 
ural law commanded that each na- 
tion called to life by God’s will, has 
an undoubted right to its own in- 
dependent spiritual and material 
life and development, and he sure- 
ly would have asked for the recog- 
nition of that principle when talk- 
ing to Marshal Pilsudski. 

It is significant that the Arch- 
bishop never attempted to make this 
appeal to Russia but directed it to 
that member of the great Slav fam- 
ily with whom he was hoping to 
live on terms of perfect equality 
and fraternal co-operation. His 
great dream was to bring the Ukra- 
nian nation into the fold of Peter 
which at the same time would 
bring his people into closer contact 
with Western culture. 

To achieve this laudable purpose 
he naturally looked westward to- 
ward Poland rather than eastward 
toward Russia. He strove for a 
natural spiritual and culture unity 
between his people and the Poles. 
He doubtless realized that unity be- 
tween nations can be maintained 
only when founded upon spiritual 
values and can never be of long 
duration when built upon tempo- 
rary material interests. The talk 
which never took place would un- 
doubtedly have followed the lines 
thus roughly indicated. 


I. recording this fragment of un- 
written history I have wanted to 
throw some light upon the Central 
European question for the benefit 
of American and British Catholic 
readers. 
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Greek-Orthodox and Catholics of 
the Oriental Rite, Poles of the Ro- 
man Rite, Ukranians, Byelorus- 
sians and many others, all belong 
to the same great family of Slav 
nations, or I would rather say, all 
have the honor of belonging to it. 
Today there is trouble within this 
family and, as in the life of an ordi- 
nary Christian family, such trouble 
can be cured only by introducing a 
greater regard for charity and bas- 
ing one’s family conduct upon true 
Catholic principles. 


Tue work of the Metropolitan 
Szeptycki came to an end in 1944, 
when the venerable Archbishop died 
at the advanced age of seventy-nine 
years. He had seen his work hin- 
dered and interrupted by the Bol- 
shevik occupation of his beloved 
land and in time of peace by the 
skepticism of the Polish national- 
ists. But he has left those behind 
him who under God will carry on 
his noble mission, for the lesson of 
history has taught them of the wis- 
dom of that great and holy man’s 
vision. A spiritual union between 
Poland and the Ukraine would help 
to ensure that God’s glory should 
be paramount in that troubled cor- 
ner of the earth instead of hate, 
massacres and war. 

Ukranians, Poles and Byelorus- 
sians are now all oppressed, and 
countless numbers of us are living 
in exile in strange if friendly lands. 
We are learning fast, for adversity 
is a great teacher. Let us look into 
our hearts and strive to increase 
our faith and strengthen our hope, 
and maybe we shall discover new 
and beautiful creative values. 





Tue story is told in Yugoslavia 
that Marshal Tito went secretly to 
Washington to ask for substantial 
aid in case of Russian aggression. 

He succeeds even to the extent 
of getting an H-bomb from Mr. 
Truman, but the President wants 
to know what, along military lines, 
the United States would get in re- 
turn. 

“Well,” says Tito, “the very best 
I could do would be to give you a 
peasant zddruga, a peasant collec- 
tive.” 

“But, my dear Marshal, what 
would we do with a peasant collec- 
tive in case of war? 

“Ah,” Tito replies, “you prob- 
ably don’t realize that the damage 
wrought by a zddruga is infinitely 
worse than one caused by an H- 
bomb.” 


Ove wonders whether such stories 
ever reach the ear of Josip Broz- 
Tito and if so what effect they have 
on him and his entourage. It is 
possible that the concessions in the 
field of economics resemble a sort 
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BY 


ERIK VON KUEHNELT-LEDDIHN 


of NEP (New Economic Policy), a 
momentary let-up, a step back in 
order to take two steps ahead. But 
it is also possible that the failure 
of collectivization combined with 
the impression made by America’s 
power and strength raise serious 
doubts in the minds of the Marshal 
and his circle. 


ke they realize (and it is difficult 
to think that they do not) that the 
return to private enterprise means 
not only better production, better 
services and more popularity, why 
should they resist this temptation 
forever and ever? 

So far nobody knows the exact 
answer to these questions and it 
must be said in all candor that 





We present this month the second of Erik 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn’s articles on the ques- 
tion of aid to Tito, this one dealing with the 
position of the Church in Yugoslavia. A 
novel by Dr. Kuehnelt-Leddihn entitled 
Black Banners is soon to appear, as well as 
a new edition of his Moscow 1997, with an 
Introduction by the famous French philoso- 
pher, Gabriel Marcel. 
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America from an ideological point 
of view, has perhaps followed a 
fairly sensible policy, a “legitimate 
gamble”—if liberalization is the 
only “internal” aim of her collabo- 
ration, the “external” aims being 
of a military and defensive nature. 


W: know that there are people, 
more numerous in Britain than in 
America, who hope that they can 
exploit or foster a movement called 
“Titoism” which will lead to the 
disruption of International Com- 
munism. They think that “Na- 
tional Socialism (ever heard that 
expression before?) is either the 
lesser of two evils or the “right 
thing” which merits support. In 
British Labor Party circles the 
Titoist evolution exercises a great 
fascination and there is a constant 
stream of pilgrims, of Labor M. P.’s 
no less than of enthusiastic young- 
sters, working as volunteers on 
Bosnian railroads, who come to 
Yugoslavia. 

But such ideas should be rejected 
on principle: one cannot fight 
Communism, the 100 per cent ver- 
sion of Marxism, with Socialism, 
which is the 50 per cent version. 
Socialism is fundamentally opposed 
to liberty and is a vicious system. 
And for concrete political and geo- 
graphic reasons an effective spread 
of Titoism is very doubtful. Theo- 
retically it could happen in China; 
there were many predictions as to 
its immediate emergence, but it is 
still to come. 


I. one advocates military help to 
Tito the case is fairly conclusive 
because we can, more or less, count 
on the general co-operation of the 
various Yugoslav nations who will 
support Tito’s regime against a 
Russian assault for the simple rea- 
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son that it represents a lesser de- 
gree of Communism with the hope 
of a further decrease of totalitari- 
anism. Lo 

It is, though, almost self-evident 
that there is an intrinsic connec- 
tion between greater civil liberties 
and de-nationalization. Both ought 
to be in the offing. If we disregard 
the saint or the monk who has 
made a voluntary vow of poverty, 
we must insist upon the fact that 
there can be no real liberty with- 
out property, no real property 
without liberty. 

But, help for Tito for purely mil- 
itary and global reasons alone is a 
Machiavellian proposition. It can 
only be justified if such help also 
improves the situation and the liv- 
ing conditions of Tito’s subjects. 
Some such improvement has taken 
place—up to a point. The hope for 
more improvements is legitimate. 
If the governors of Yugoslavia have 
a greater interest in the survival of 
their regime than in abstract ide- 
ologies, they can make headway 
only by continuing along the road 
they have been treading since 1945. 
And it is up to the United States 
(and not up to Socialist Britain!) 
to try to persuade them, gently and 
shrewdly, to act in their own self- 


interest. 1 


I. must be said in order to allay 
certain fears in the United States 
that American help is widely ad- 
vertised in the Yugoslav press. Nat- 
urally, by such advertising the 
government propagandizes itself, 
telling the people that it has mighty 


and active allies. The U.S. Infor- 
mation Centers work full blast, 
and the American Ambassador is 
always at hand to attend cere- 
monies if and when American aid 
arrives in sizable quantities. 
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There remains the position of the 
Church in Yugoslavia. Let us start 
with the statement that the Church 
still is very hard pressed, that her 
cultural activities are down to a 
minimum (i.e., a few rather unim- 
portant periodicals), that she has 
been through a terrible period of 
persecution, but that (a) the per- 
secution has considerably relaxed, 
and (b) that there can be no com- 
parison between the sufferings of 
the Church in Yugoslavia and her 
fate in the other satellite States. 
The cases of Archbishop Stepinac 
and Cardinal Mindszenty are simi- 
lar, but by no means identical. 

Centralization being now less 
evident in Yugoslavia than before 
1941, the position of the Church 
varies from Federal State to Fed- 
eral State. In Slovenia priests (and 
friars) dress like laymen, but they 
give religious instruction in ele- 
mentary schools if the parents so 
wish. (On the average ninety-five 
per cent do so wish!) The Corpus 
Christi procession was permitted 
again this year, and the manifesta- 
tions of religious (and civic) en- 
thusiasm were such that the Bishop 
of Maribor was restrained from 
leaving his See—but only for a few 
weeks, because the ban again was 
lifted. 

In Croatia religious education is 
possible in church only, but priests 
and friars, and nuns, wear their 
Roman collars, their cowls or their 
habits. In Dubrovnik I stayed at 
the Franciscan monastery where I 
found the names of Kardelj and 
Bebler in the guest book. They had 
visited the monastery in August, 
1949. 

Archbishop Stepinac is still in 
Lepoglava prison, but he can 
be visited and when interviewed 
speaks his mind freely. One can 
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imagine a modus vivendi between 


the Church and State in Yugoslavia, 
and there are unofficial negotia- 
tions under way seeking a solution 
of the present impasse. The main 
difficulty lies in the person of the 
Archbishop whom the Vatican 
wants to be returned to his See, 
while the government (reluctant as 
always to eat its own words) is 
willing to release him provided he 
leaves the country. Such a condi- 
tion neither Rome nor the Arch- 
bishop is willing to accept. 


Tu other crucial question is that 


_of religious education. It is signifi- 


cant, though, that the Yugoslav 
State pays for the seminaries and 
the theological faculties, and that 
there is still a Yugoslav legation at 
the Vatican, as there is a nuncio’s 
office in Belgrade. The Yugoslav 
legation, it should be added, gets 
only the two red copies of the 
Annuario Pontificio (for the chargé 
d’affaires and the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs), but not the copy in 
white leather for the head of the 
State — Tito — who is excommuni- 
cated on account of his participa- 
tion in Archbishop Stepinac’s un- 
just condemnation. Needless to say 
that, as everywhere else in eastern 
Europe, the religious fervor among 
Catholics is more intense than ever, 
the churches more crowded, the de- 
mand for the Sacraments greater. 
Even Party members are being seen 
in church. We have no real fear 
for the Church in Yugoslavia. The 
worst seems to be over. 


, ae dilemma in which America 
finds itself in regard to Tito and 
Yugoslavia is one which has its 
roots in the very existence of the 
Yugoslav State which was artificial- 
ly created in 1918-1919. When we 
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spoke of “liberalization” we did not 
mean democracy, free elections or 
anything of that sort. Such a 
process would not end in a “Free 
Yugoslav Democracy” but in the 
collapse of the Yugoslav State. It 
would result merely in a repetition 
of the tragedies of 1928, 1929, 1934 
and 1941. Tito would score in the 
more backward parts of the coun- 
try as much as 20 per cent; in Slo- 
venia and Croatia not more than 
10-12 per cent; on an average, per- 
haps 15 per cent of all votes. Today 
the country, in a way, is united 
against Tito, and with Tito against 
Russia. 

Democracy (i.e., parliamentari- 
anism and free elections) would 
mean nothing but a chance for the 
various nations—Slovenes, Croats, 
Serbs, Mohammedan Bosnians, 
Macedonians, Albanians—to jump 
at one another’s throats. It would 
be the beginning of the inevitable 
dissolution of the synthetic state, 
today held together by the thin uni- 
fying factor of the Communist 
Party, by tyranny, and by the fear 
that the only power profiting from 
the dissolution would be Russia. 


Tan fear is justified. This is a 
fear shared by Free Europe and, 
probably also, by the American 
State Department. There is no per- 
sonality, no dynasty, no strong 
common bond which could hold 
this region together—-only common 
fears and hatreds. But it is of para- 
mount importance to the Free 
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World that there should be no 
breach of order in this strategically 
important region, where ethnic and 
political animosities are so liable to 
flare up. Thus the Communist 
Party to the anti-Tito Serbs is a 
“Croat conspiracy” because it is 
headed by the “Catholic” Tito, while 
to the Croats it is a Serb-Bosnian 
and Montenegrin affair, because 
these are the Federal Republics 
which provide most of Tito’s police 
and lower bureaucracy. 

And in parenthesis it must be 
added that a neat division of Yugo- 
slavia into ethnically pure states is 
impossible. The impasse is com- 
plete. The South-Slav imbroglio 
can be solved only at a later period. 
In the meantime we must have 
patience and watch the Titoist gov- 
ernment gradually according liber- 
ties here and there. Let us remem- 
ber that the United States continued 
for years its suicidal policy in Ger- 
many because it did not want to 
confess publicly how dead wrong 
all its premises had been. 


I ONLY wish that many Americans 
would visit Yugoslavia, where they 


would experience a_ hospitality 
without parallel. There they have 
a beautiful country where the “for- 
eigner is king” and where they can 
make valuable contacts with South- 
Slavs, especially with Catholics who 
listen to Catholic news over the 
radio whenever they can get it, but 
who also are eager for more direct 
human contacts in their isolation. 
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The Seed and the Plant 


By LEOLA BENEDICT 


“6 ‘ 

Gop is the country of the soul.” 
For our encouragement and solace, 
we can try to orient ourselves in 
some of the conditions of existence 
in that “country,” which is our ul- 
timate goal, and for which we were 
created, taking for inspiration, the 
words of St. Thomas More: 


“Give me Thy grace, good Lord, 
To set the world at naught, 
To set my mind fast upon Thee... 
To make death no stranger to me.” 


We speak of “this world” and the 
“next world.” These expressions 
are as misleading as the familiar 
one which credits the sun with 
“rising” and “setting.” There are 
not two wholly separated spheres, 
one of time, the other of eternity. 
And our life is continuous, with 
two aspects, which bear a similar 
relation to each other as does sow- 
ing and reaping, the seed and the 
plant. 

We live now in eternal life as 
definitely, as positively, as we shall 
ever so live. As intelligent beings, 
we have, then, to orient ourselves 
to our future existence as wholly 
spiritual beings; to learn the lan- 
guage of the Blessed with whom we 
shall be associated if we persevere 
and attain their state. 


Death is but the shock of the 
cocoon opening wide to release the 
cramped life within into the glori- 
ous freedom of the spirit—provid- 
ing we have prepared ourselves for 
that freedom. As we live, so shall 
we die. The ascetic life is an orien- 
tation course, fitting us for the life 
of the spirit which we shall lead, 
once the soul leaves the body. But 
only that soul, mellowed and long- 
ing for the life of the spirit, leaves 
the body willingly. 


Sous attached to material things, 
cling desperately to their house of 
flesh, until their bodies, like an un- 
feeling sheriff, cast them forth 
from a shelter no longer habitable. 
The more perfectly we shall prac- 
tice the ascetic life, molding our in- 
ner life upon the beatitudes, the 
more perfectly we shall be adapted 
to the life of the spirit after death. 











A convert to the faith of her forefathers 
—an ancient Scottish family that once sup- 
plied martyrs for the Church and ladies-in- 
waiting for Mary, Queen of Scots, Leola 
Benedict determined at an early age to be- 
come a social worker and a Carmelite. “I 
solved the impasse,” she says, “by becom- 
ing both: a professional social worker and 
later a Carmelite tertiary, which states of 
life, I find complement each other per- 
fectly.” Miss Benedict is a contributor to 
many Catholic magazines. 
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To rely upon imagination for a 
picture of our spiritual existence 
after we are separated from our 
bodies, would be misleading and 
confusing. Our imaginations are 
geared to word-symbols and sense- 
images, both of which we shall have 
outgrown. Revelation and reason 
must guide us here. 

Heaven will not be a super-world. 
It will be an entirely new mode of 
existence. It will be living with the 
life of glory, the life of God, a 
wholly spiritual existence, which 
must be judged by other standards 
than those of the physical sphere. 
Somewhat as earthly scenes take 
on a totally different aspect when 
the sun is full-shining from that of 
midnight, and requiring a different 
vocabulary for their description. 
As we might imagine a race of men 
who had always lived in a twilight 
world. The word “light” would be 
to them barely intelligible; the 
noonday sun wholly unimaginable. 


i — with God, in the light of 
glory, adds an immeasurable clar- 
ity to the intellect, strength to the 
will, which enables the Blessed to 
know and experience all things in 
God : 

“Just as air flooded with the light 
of the sun is transformed into the 
same splendor of light so that it 
appears not so much lighted up as 
to be light itself; so it will inevita- 
bly happen that in saints every hu- 
man affection will then in some in- 
effable manner melt away from 
self and be entirely transfused into 
the will of God.” 

So does St. Bernard describe this 
state which is the essence of 
Heaven; a state in which it will 
never be possible to exhaust the 
beauty, wisdom and goodness of 
the mercy and bounty of God. 
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The complete and final develop- 
ment of the powers implanted in 
human nature by the Creator, 
whether these be depth of knowl- 
edge, strength of will, intensity of 
the affections, or any other object 
of legitimate striving, shall be real- 
ized in the total surrender of the 
soul into the life of God. A surren- 
der which, even here (enveloped 
as we are in the mists engendered 
by the life of the senses) furthers 
the life of grace, which, in full ma- 
turity, fits us for the Beatific Vision. 

And, after the resurrection, the 
body, glorified, will share in the 
bliss of the soul, somewhat as it 
shares, even now, when with mind 
and heart at peace, both soul and 
body rejoice in the fresh beauty of 
a perfect spring day. 


S nace the Blessed lose the natural 
beauty of creation, the school- 
master which teaches us of God, the 
Creator of all that is? If the true 
poem is the poet’s mind, how much 
more is the mind of God the essence 
of all beauty; that beauty which 
makes use of the visible creation as 
a backdrop upon which to display 
its splendors? Experiencing all 
things in the mind of God, the 
Blessed perceive the grace of a rose, 
the joy in the song of a bird, the 
silent beauty of a snowfall at sea; 
and may they not, too, be aware of 
the fall of a sparrow? All, without 
the actual physical perception? 

For in the Light of Glory, the 
Blessed see and love, in some meas- 
ure, as God sees and loves. They 
may love those near to them, but, 
perhaps, even more intensely do 
they love those afar off from their 
Father’s House, lost, wandering in 
darkness, bruised and maimed by 
His enemy. 

The saint perceives more of God’s 
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love; the sinner receives more of 
His tenderness. Great sinners, re- 
deemed, perchance, will wear their 
most heinous crimes as trophies of 
thanksgiving, witnesses to the mer- 
ciful love of God. 

In the great white light of the 
Throne, the Blessed participate in 
His creative action, in His cease- 
less going-out to restore His image 
in the most disfigured of His crea- 
tures, all of whom He destined to 
become His adopted sons. 

The Blessed share in the thirst of 
Christ for souls. One of their most 
consolatory joys results from the 
marvelous missions of mercy by 
which they collaborate with the 
Holy Spirit, thus expressing His 
Love for their still earth-bound 
brothers. Witness the innumerable 
miracles and answers to prayer of 
St. Teresa of Lisieux, who, during 
her period of trial in time and 
space, was looked upon by certain 
of her Sisters as “the unprofitable 
servant” of the community. 


Bh asrrvar grace is a foretaste, a 
bud, of which the Beatific Vision 
will be the full flowering. From 
another aspect, the soul, in the fire 
of divine love, will burn and glow 
as the diamond, which, receiving 
the sun’s rays, reflects, in turn, its 
marvelous light. 

“The All-mover’s glory penetrates 
through the universe, and re-glow- 
eth in one region more, and less, 
elsewhere,” depending upon the ca- 
pacity of the reflecting agent. But 
the least soul, perfected, as the least 
diamond, will reflect as perfectly 
the light, only conditioned by its 
intrinsic nature. 

The beauty of the diamond arises 
from its perfect transparency and 
its quality of reflecting light. The 
beauty of the soul depends upon its 


being emptied of self, whereby the 
divine light not only penetrates, 
but re-glows, with purest light, un- 
hindered. 

No better description has been 

given than that of Dante, whom we 
quote again: 
“. . . Heaven which is pure light, 
light intellectual full-charged with 
love, love of true good, full-charged 
with gladness, gladness which trans- 
cendeth every sweetness.” 


‘Tw Apocalypse describes gold 
and precious stones as among the 
furnishings of Heaven. These are 
to be taken as symbolic of the gifts 
and graces of the heavenly habi- 
tants. In addition to the experien- 
tial knowledge which the Blessed 
have of God, there is the wonderful 
joy of companionship with angels 
and the entire community of the 
Blessed, and with the power of in- 
stant communication with them, 
coupled with a vastly increased 
power and intensity of loving. 

As wholly spiritual beings, sepa- 
rated from the sense-organs through 
which knowledge comes to us 
while in the body, the thoughts of 
the Blessed are communicated, as 
they now are by angels, through 
the simple influx of divine light, 
which illumines their intelligences 
and inflames their wills. 


Since memory persists, all of those 
things which the Blessed have loved 
and have assimilated with their in- 
tellects, will remain within their 
knowledge, though, in the clarity 
of the divine light, they may pre- 
sent different conclusions. 

The Blessed fully understand the 
reason and purpose of all their life 
experiences. Each segment of ex- 
perience is placed in its proper re- 
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lation to every other segment until 
the completed picture appears and 
the Blessed realize that every detail 
in their lives worked out for good 
—and that those experiences hard- 
est to endure were precisely the 
ones which brought the greatest 
spiritual wealth. 

The soul is the living principle 
of life, with a _ pre-determined 
amount of energy. A great amount 
of life-energy is expended upon the 
body, during the bodily life. All of 
the principle of energy will be di- 
verted into purely spiritual chan- 
nels after the soul and body sepa- 
rate, and the soul has no activity 
apart from thought and will. It is 
for this intense life of thought, 
memory, will, that the ascetic life 
of silence and solitude is, in a meas- 
ure, a rehearsal. 


As soul and body separate, the 


soul is alone with its Creator, in a 
vast silence and solitude. Time has 
ceased; space has no meaning. The 
infinitude of eternity envelops the 
soul. Past and Future coalesce in- 
to an irrevocable Now. The spirit, 
freed from physical limitations, 
stripped of all the illusions of self- 
love, at last faces Reality, Absolute 
Reality, the Essence of Being, and 
in a newfound clarity, judges it- 
self worthy of eternal weal or woe. 

Our Saviour pictured eternal bliss 
as a joyous marriage feast; a fes- 
tive banquet, a happy celebration of 
the return to the Father’s House. 
These metaphors indicate the bliss 
of the social community of the 
Blessed. 

As man’s personal sanctity is not 
achieved independently of human 
means and fructifies within the 
community of the Church, so eter- 
nity perfects the social community, 
and within it, the individual. In 
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Heaven there are no isolationists, 
though on earth, the Christian may 
be a pilgrim figure, “solitary as a 
sparrow upon the housetop,” in the 
homely words of the Psalmist. 


Rezeasep from the limitations of 
the senses, the Blessed acquire a 
new means of communication. They 
are no longer confined to word- 
symbols. Thoughts and love pass 
from angel to angel, spirit to spirit, 
instantly, as our thoughts now 
roam over the universe with appar- 
ently no time lag. 

When spirit communes with spir- 
it, in God, they have no need to 
spell out their thoughts in words. 
The language of Heaven is the lan- 
guage of love and praise of God. 
We shall not be matured for 
Heaven until we have learned to 
praise God as our worship of Him, 
and until we have learned to com- 
passionate our fellow men instead 
of criticizing them. If we should 
attempt to enter without speaking 
this language, we should be in the 
position of the man without a wed- 
ding garment. 

We can believe that the commu- 
nication of spirit with spirit does 
not interrupt that divinum silen- 
tium within the sanctuary of each 
soul, which St. John of the Cross 
describes as the highest praise we 
can offer to God. Each spirit will 
sing his individual song of praise, 
issuing from his nature and the 
circumstances of his life, but all the 
songs of the earth-born spirits will 
harmonize into the mighty chorus 
of the redeemed, singing praises 
unto the Lamb. 


Tue Blessed, then, communicate 
from spirit to spirit, and from spirit 
to God, in that great circular move- 
ment, in which St. Thomas saw the 
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whole universe as coming forth 
from God and returning to Him. 

The nearer the soul approaches 
the center of Being, the more in- 
tense and powerful its activity, al- 
though the activity is spiritual, not 
the busyness practiced in the bodily 
life. Earthly rest derives from the 
cessation of bodily activity; heav- 
enly rest from the centering of all 
the powers of the soul in God. 
Heaven, then, will not be a monot- 
onous, static existence, but will be 
more dynamic than anything we 
can imagine. 


‘Ta spiritual universe is designed 
and ordered in a hierarchy of be- 
ing. Each spirit has its own pre- 
ordained place in the divine econ- 
omy which none other could fill. 
This is one facet of the eternal 
lament of the lost—that place or- 
dained for them from all eternity, 
amidst the host of the redeemed, 
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but which they have forfeited 
through their own folly. 

Inexplicable blindness, to lose so 
much for so little. 

Humanity is poised as upon a 
ladder. The lower rungs are rooted 
in the mire; the summit disappears 
beyond the stars. There is no rest- 
ing; we must either ascend or de- 
scend. 


Sx. THoMas, in the third part of 
the Summa, describes the conse- 
quences of this freedom of choice, 
through “the actions and habits 
which restore us to wholeness, to 
union with God and the universe so 
that we begin here and now to live 
the life of heaven; or, on the other 
hand, the actions and habits which 
harden us in our isolation and our 
inner lack of harmony, so that, 
eventually, we condemn ourselves 
to complete loneliness and ugliness 
which is the life of hell.” 


Meditation 


By RoGerR LEVASSEUR 


Ox, Meditation, wingéd horse of light, 

With eyes of clear red fire, and brain of dreams, 

I mount thee into world’s beyond tonight, 

Beyond the cloud-pearled islands where dawn gleams; 
Above the giant archways of the sun 

Whose pedestals are lost in morning’s mist, 

High far beyond the marble river’s run, 

And blushing heaven’s softened with a kiss; 

Into a future time, joyous and free, 

Where one light form waits radiantly for me! 








I, Too, Leap 


By NIcHOLAS BECK BARRY 


I. was hardly a year since I had 
read I Leap Over the Wall to the 
accompaniment of the clickety- 
clack of train wheels whizzing me 
back to the monastery after a brief 
vacation at home. And here I was, 
again reading to the same pounding 
accompaniment as I began the first 
leg of my journey back to the lay- 
man’s world. At the time I read the 
former nun’s account, I hardly ex- 
pected to be setting on paper the 
experiences of my own “leap.” But 
the world still runs on a “Man pro- 
poses, God disposes” plan. 

After ten years of studying for 
the priesthood—more than half of 
it spent as a professed religious—I1 
requested and obtained a full dis- 
pensation from my vows and other 
religious obligations. Then, with 
an excellent scholastic record, a 
thorough grounding in Catholic 
philosophy and theology, and the 
guidance of Father Keller’s “career” 
books, I was all set to conquer the 
world. Even the train wheels fell 


in with my mood, and drummed 
“Change the world! Change the 
world!” across the miles to my 
home. 

Believe me, I was not naive 
enough to think that the world was 
waiting with bated breath for my 
return. I was, in fact, quite pre- 
pared to twist its arm occasionally 
to bring it into line. But the world 
is a recalcitrant thing, and elusive. 
I could find no arm to twist. 


Au: theological student who dis- 
continues his studies in favor of re- 
turning to lay life naturally expects 
to meet obstacles and difficulties. 
Conditions in the world can change 
considerably in the time he is away. 
And the student himself changes, 








The difficulties, disillusionments and 
struggles to readjust to secular life, con- 
fronting the young man who in conscience 
must leave the seminary, are vividly de- 
scribed in Nicholas Beck Barry's autobio- 
graphical sketch. Mr. Barry expects to be 
in the Army before very long. 
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usually in a direction the world as 
a whole does not take. The longer 
he is in the seminary, the more 
difficult he finds it to adjust him- 
self. 

Expecting difficulties, he quite 
sensibly attempts to steel himself 
for all contingencies before he 
leaves the sheltering arms of re- 
ligious life. His superiors, professors 
and fellow-students (those of them 
who know his intentions) advise 
and guide him. With this accumu- 
lation of wisdom to aid him the de- 
parting seminarian feels quite cer- 
tain that he is prepared to cope with 
any set of circumstances in which 
he finds himself. I wonder! 


I was not out very long before I 
found that a large part of my prepa- 
ration was merely shadow-boxing; 
it was designed to meet a non- 
existent difficulty. I had steeled 
myself to face the “spoiled priest” 
idea. But far from making me feel 
that I had disgraced myself or 
them, every one of my relatives and 
friends congratulated me on taking 
the step in time. 

“Better,” they said, “to leave now 
than afterward. I admire you for 
it; it takes courage to step out.” 

Their reaction flabbergasted me. 
I was, of course, convinced that I 
had done the right thing—the only 
possible thing. And while I must 
admit it took me some time to 
“screw my courage to the sticking 
point,” I did not expect any medal 
for my bravery. The treatment I 
received from them certainly helped 
my ego—after all, it’s nice not to 
be hit over the head, even if you 
are prepared for the blow—but it 
also threw me off balance. Every- 
one else was so completely natural 
and unconcerned about my action 
that my own determination to be 
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normal and nonchalant made me 
stiff and unnatural. 

One Saturday afternoon, for in- 
stance, I visited a cousin of mine, a 
man about fifteen years older than 
I who has always been close to my 
family. His wife opened the door. 

“Oh, Nick, come in. I’m glad to 
see you. Ed is out with the chil- 
dren right now, but he’ll be home 
any minute.” Closing the door, she 
whispered, “I haven’t had a chance 
to tell my mother yet.” 


‘Euar was all right with me. I 
would have to tell many people the 
news; my cousin’s mother-in-law 
was a good woman on whom to 
practice. In a few moments the 
conversation came around to my 
“vacation.” 

“How long are you going to be 
home?” asked Mrs. Edwards. 

“Permanently. I’ve decided to 
discontinue my studies. I’m con- 
vinced it’s not the life for me.” 

“Ah-h-h-h. Well, it’s too bad in 
a way. But it’s good you found out 
in time. It takes courage to go in, 
I always say, but it takes more to 
come out.” Then my cousin’s old- 
est daughter, aged nine, ran in. 

“Oh—Nick!” She jet-propelled 
her way into my lap and simul- 
taneously called to her father, 
“Daddy, Nick’s here.” 

“Yeah, sure. Hold it down to a 
scream, Maggie.” 

“Oh, but Daddy, he is!” My 
cousin came to the doorway and 
stood there staring. His gaze cen- 
tered on my prominently displayed 
10%4’s for just one open-mouthed 
moment. 


“ 
W ELL, so you are. Excuse me a 
minute. I have to bring in the car- 


riage.” Bringing in the carriage 
took him twenty minutes. Then, 
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over a glass of beer and a good 
cigar, he queried: 

“What’s the idea of the brown 
shoes?” 

“Don’t you know It was my 
turn to be surprised. If his wife 
knew, certainly he should have. 
“I’ve quit studying.” 


9? 
. 


é 

"Mew. That’s what I thought 
it meant. You know, I got the shock 
of my life when I saw your shoes. 
This must the first time in ten 
years I’ve seen you in anything but 
black. After I saw you inside, I 
went out and walked around the 
block, slowly, to give myself time 
to absorb this. Well, it looks good 
on you. And if anyone says any- 
thing, tell him it’s none of his busi- 
ness. As long as you think you’re 
Was 

“I do,” I put in. 

“Yes! Well, that’s that.” 

The conversation was _ pretty 
much the same wherever I went the 
first few weeks. After I recovered 
from my first surprise I was able 
to pick up where I had let go ten 
years before. 


Tnx next problem I had to face 
was that of earning a living. We 
had a saying in the seminary that 
the training we were receiving was 
the best possible for living, but very 
nearly the worst possible for earn- 


ing a living. In the first weeks fol- 
lowing my return to lay life I dis- 
covered there was quite a bit of 
truth to the aphorism. 

When a personnel manager is 
hiring an applicant these days, two 
questions seem to be uppermost in 
his mind. First, is the prospective 
employee capable of performing 
the required tasks? And second, 
how does he stand with the draft 
board? In the weeks following my 
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return to secular life I heard these 
questions often. 

Since before Pearl Harbor my 
whole life had been directed toward, 
the priesthood; all my training and 
education had that as their single 
goal. So, when I was asked about 
my experience in a certain position, 
or for references from previous em- 
ployers, my answer could only be: 
None. That, however, did not seem 
to be a very great obstacle. My 
school record, and the fact that in 
many cases I had been recommend- 
ed by a friend to another friend—- 
this above all—usually helped me 
over the hurdle of inexperience. 


Waar really tripped me up was 
the draft question. One of my first 
acts upon leaving the seminary was 
to notify my draft board of my 
change of address and occupation. 
Thereafter, my future was in their 
hands; until they sent me notice 
of some sort, I could only mark 
time. Now when a personnel man- 
ager heard my draft status, he 
would throw up his hands; very 
apologetically he would then ex- 
plain why he could not hire me. 

“I’m sorry, but we can’t help you 
now. You are ‘draft-bait.’ If we 
were to hire you, and you were 
drafted, we would have to take you 
back when your time is up—you 
and whomever else we hired to re- 
place you. This would give us two 
or more men for the same job. We 
just can’t afford it. Probably this 
does not seem right to you; certain- 
ly it is not what we would like to 
do. But it is the only thing we 
can do.” 

But I was fortunate. Just when 
I feared that the soles of my shoes 
were gone beyond repair from 
pounding the pavements in search 
of work, I was hired for a tempo- 
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rary job with a manufacturing con- 
cern. I was guaranteed employ- 
ment for only six weeks, but— 
through a “friend of a friend’—I 
was fairly certain of continuing to 
work until the Army called me. 


Avren Aquinas, Scotus and Augus- 
tine, nuts and bolts and washers 
were not the most exciting subjects 
for intellectual contemplation. My 
job was easy but boring; however, 
it afforded me an opportunity to test 
a few of the theories I had been 
absorbing in Distributist literature. 
While my reading in Belloc and 
his followers may not have been 
profound, it was fairly extensive. 
I found that in many respects their 
analyses of the dehumanizing 
effect of modern manufacturing 
methods were true; in other re- 
spects, they seemed to be highly ex- 
aggerated. 

In the department where I 
worked, there were nine other men. 
Of these, not one enjoyed their 
work; only one made any effort to 
do so. From the time we punched 
in, we all existed only for the final 
whistle. “Another eight hours of 
this place,” was written on every 
face as we walked in, and not un- 
til after lunch did the atmosphere 
liven up a bit. Even then, the only 
anxiety was to “get out.” 

No one was concerned with do- 
ing a job well; no one ever felt that 
he had accomplished anything, or 
that he was doing something worth- 
while. But at home there were a 
wife and children to be fed, a tele- 
vision set to be paid for, a new car 
in the offing. And so they trudged 
the treadmill of a lackluster task 
each day, forced to keep pushing 
ahead, and never once enjoying a 
moment of that satisfaction pro- 
duced by a job well done. 
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The thought that this was one 
of the means to their sanctification 
never occurred to them. Even the 
theory that a fair day’s pay de- 
served a fair day’s work was men- 
tioned only to be scorned. Every 
effort was made to work at the 
slowest possible speed and with as 
many smoking periods as the boss 
would tolerate. Unionism meant 
merely $1.50 a month in dues taken 
from one’s check, and the chance 
to condemn union leaders as well 
as management for incompetence 
or partiality. 


Prunnars the most eye-opening— 
and to me depressing—aspect of 
the first stage of my journey back 
to secular life was the daily trip 
to and from the plant. I rode in a 
car with a group of five other em- 
ployees, all of whom had first be- 
come acquainted at the plant, and 
all of whom were, nominally, Cath- 
olics. 

They were people of average in- 
telligence, but hardly what one 
would call intellectuals; four of 
them had finished high school, and 
one had not. Their formal educa- 
tion had ended there. With the end 
of their schooling came also the 
end of their interest in anything 
other than money and sex. Or so 
the usual conversation indicated. 

Occasionally baseball or the lat- 
est boxing bout was discussed. 
Once Vic, our driver, passed a few 
acid comments on Truman, Ache- 
son, the State Department, and the 
government in general. But for the 
most part, conversation was severe- 
ly limited to the subjects mentioned 
above—money and sex. When we 
discussed the former, we damned 
the high cost of living, and why 
should he (or she) get the inspec- 
tor’s job when I’ve got the senior- 
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ity. The pettiness and cheapness, 
the jealousy and “so I sez to him, 
so he sez to me” that flowed forth 
on these twice-daily trips was 
downright disgusting. 


Wonsx still was their completely 
pagan outlook on marriage. Con- 
sidering the frankly biological ap- 
proach to love and marriage that is 
current in our “civilization,” one 
should not, perhaps, be surprised 
at this. But, while I have never 
been considered a prude, I found 
it difficult to stomach some of the 
antics of this group. 

Take Dixie, for instance. She 
was perhaps twenty-five or twenty- 
six years old, a fairly attractive 
girl except for the rings of dissipa- 
tion under her eyes. Like the rest 
of us, Dixie was a Catholic. When 
I first met her, she was making a 
novena to Our Lady of Fatima, but 
as she herself expressed it, “If the 
statues in church knew what I was 
praying for, they’d walk out.” 

For Dixie had been “married” 
during the war to a non-Catholic 
by a Protestant minister. For over 
a year she had lived with him be- 
fore, to satisfy the pleas of her 
mother, she had spoken to a priest 
and had her marriage validated by 
the Church. But the marriage had 
not been happy, and the couple had 
separated. How much of this was 
her husband’s fault I do not know, 
but Dixie’s faults were evident. 
She could not keep her hands off 
any male who hove into view. The 
briefest acquaintanceship was suffi- 
cient grounds for her to proposi- 
tion him. And Dixie was not fool- 
ing. 

“If I like you, it doesn’t cost any- 
thing,” she boasted. She didn’t con- 
sider herself immoral; naughty, 
perhaps, but not sinful. 
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One of these chance affairs devel. 
oped into something Dixie chose 
to term love. One of the men who 
rode with us had dated her a few 
times, and was now violently in 
love and determined to marry her. 
Dixie, too, was intent on marriage 
and was in the process of divorcing 
her husband when I met them. For 
some days I heard the ins and outs 
of the whole affair—the dates they 
had, the plans they made. Then 
one day I let slip the fact that I 
had been studying for the priest- 
hood, and immediately Dixie was 
all over me with questions. 

“Did you study about divorce? 
Do you know anything about it? I 
can divorce a Protestant and marry 
a Catholic, can’t I?” 

“Well,” I replied, with all the 
caution of a professional canonist, 
“I don’t know enough about your 
case to say anything definite, but 
I’m pretty sure that you can’t. 
You’ll have to see a priest about 
that.” 

“I did, and he said I can be di- 
vorced without being excommuni- 
cated. I mean it, he did,” she im- 
mediately added, at what must 
have been my very evident sur- 
prise. 


I was stymied here with Dixie. 
From previous conversations I was 
quite certain that she had not a 
sufficient preparation to appreciate 
the reality — intangible though it 
be—of the marriage bond. And I 
could think of no way to impress 


its importance and _ inviolability 
upon her. Here I was, all set to be 
an apostle, and I had not a word 
that could help, or would be in- 
telligible. 

I turned to the driver, Vic, but 
he ignored the whole affair. Being 
a married man, and knowing Dixie, 
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he was wisely avoiding all entangle- 
ments. But he, I think, was the 
man who could best have explained 
the problem so that Dixie could 
grasp it. 

Whenever a question about the 
Church came up—invariably it was 
about “rich” pastors or divorce— 
Vic had a stock reply. 

“I have a book at home some 
place and it says... .” From there 
he would launch into a very effec- 
tive apologetic for the Church and 
her policies—an apologetic that 
gained perhaps one-third of its ef- 
ficacy from the fact that it was 
given largely in one-syllable words 
not usually printed. But it was 
effective. Whether or not Vic knew 
it, he was practicing an apostolate 
of 'ike by like. His impromptu ex- 
planations were accurate and easily 
understood. Perhaps he may yet 
explain marriage to Dixie. 


Asie: two weeks after I returned 
to lay life, one of my friends in- 
vited me to join The Club. Thank- 
ful for the chance to extend my 
circle of friends and of getting back 
into the social swim, I accepted the 
invitation, and the next meeting 
found me paying my dues and lis- 
tening to the secretary read the 
minutes. 

Countering the habitual indolence 
of some apathetic members was a 
cadre of very active and reasonably 
intelligent young men and women 
who were the brains, heart and 
backbone of The Club. If enthusi- 
asm alone determined the result, 
this group could easily conquer the 
world. But with the other elements, 
such as opportunity and wisdom, 
that enter the picture, they prob- 
ably won’t. They will be fortunate, 
indeed, to put even a little dent in 
what often seems, to a neophyte 
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layman, the unadulterated pagan- 
ism surrounding us. But whatever 
The Club accomplishes toward the 
re-Christianization of our civiliza- 
tion, its effects on the members 
themselves have so far been good. 

Its program is threefold: spirit- 
ual, cultural, and social. Activities 
in the first sphere have been the 
spread of the family rosary and 
increased reception of the sacra- 
ments. There is, in addition, a 
readiness to accept the necessity of 
religion in everyday life, and a will- 
ingness to discuss its role. But 
these are all accidental considera- 
tions; quantitative results can never 
be an adequate norm for measur- 
ing personal spiritual vigor. The 
true value of The Club’s spiritual 
program can only be assessed on 
Judgment Day. 


Tax cultural program ran head on 
into a thicket of red tape, and plans 
for a study club and a library had 
to be shelved until later. Social ac- 
tivities, however, have been much 
more successful. One of the main 
purposes of The Club is to promote 
successful Catholic marriages. By 
providing a wide circle of Catholic 
acquaintances and fostering a va- 
riety of mutual interests, The Club 
is to some extent achieving this 
goal. Already three marriages be- 
tween members are planned. I! 
sometimes wonder what effect join- 
ing a similar organization would 
have had on the course of Dixie’s 
life. I hardly think she would be 
involved in her present mess. 

While belonging to The Club 
certainly benefited each member 
it helped me, I believe, at least 
twice as much as it did any of the 
others. But it did not solve all of 
my social problems; one of them, 
in fact, it accentuated. 
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One of our seminary professors, 
known among the students as a 
“screwball,” lectured us once on 
the disadvantages of our all-male 
associations. After granting the 
necessity of seminary segregation, 
he continued, “But you will still be 
diamonds in the rough. It takes 
association with women, consider- 
ation for their wishes and weak- 
nesses [sic/] to smooth the last 
rough edges on any man. Go ahead! 
Laugh! I used to myself, but I 
found after ordination that what 
I’ve been saying is true.” 

We laughed, all right; we spent 
a whole recreation period devising 
ways of ridding ourselves of rough 
edges without benefit of feminine 
sandpaper. But the man was right. 
We did lack the social balance that 
association with the gentler sex 
alone seems able to provide. 


I FOUND, for instance, that experi- 


ence gained with my fellow-semi- 
narians seemed to carry Over very 
well into my relationships with 
other men of my own age. But 
there seemed to be no carry-over 
whatsoever where the distaff side 
was concerned. In any social rela- 
tionship with the girls of The Club, 


or the girls I met at work, I was 
just a teen-ager pushed into a ball- 
room and told to “sink or swim.” 
Though usually a voluble talker, I 
could not find the right words—the 
easygoing pleasantry, the pungent 
wit, the ironic sympathy — with 
which even the subnormal male 
can simultaneously attract and 
fend off the girls around him. I 
can laugh at myself now, but it was 
no laughing matter then. 

This readjustment to the oppo- 
site sex took longer than any other 
process of my return to lay life. 
Not until it was accomplished did 
I feel a satisfying completeness. 
Nor was I free of a haunting sense 
of being on vacation until I had 
learned to relax, be myself, and 
enjoy myself in mixed company. 

I have finally realized the truth 
of a statement one of my former 
professors made when I told him 
of my decision to leave. It sums up 
just about the whole situation. 
“Well, it’s not so awfully bad after 
all, is it?” 

Knowing that God is working 
behind the scenes of my life, I 
neither regret the decision to enter 
the monastery nor the decision to 
leave. 


Dai 


est 
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Ave They Marrying Their Own? 


By JoHN L. THomas, S.J. 


For centuries, the Church has 
been telling its young men and 
women to marry their own. The 
Canon Law on marriage lays down 
positive restrictions against mar- 
riage with those not of the faith. 
Protestant Church leaders warn 
their young people against mar- 
riage with Roman Catholics. Jewish 
leaders have always condemned 
marriage with outsiders. Textbooks 
on marriage show that counselors 
all agree that marriage between 
people of different religious beliefs 
is a dangerous gamble. The leaders 
have spoken, but have our young 
people heeded their warning? 

For the past several years I have 
been seeking the answer to that 
question. While studying the pat- 
tern of Catholic marriage across the 
country, some of the questions peo- 
ple kept asking me were the follow- 
ing: Just what is the mixed mar- 
riage situation in our country? How 
many Catholic young men and 
women do marry those not of their 
faith? Are there really more today 
than in 1910 or 1920? Will there 
be more in 1960? 

These were questions of fact. 
They could be answered by gather- 
ing statistics. Far more difficult to 
handle was the insistent query: 
Why aren’t they marrying their 


own? Why do so many Catholics 
ignore the commands of the Church 
and the advice of the “experts” 
when they select their mate? Al- 
most without planning, therefore, 
my study of mixed marriages took 
on a dual aspect: How many? Why 
so many? 


Tus has been an intriguing, if 
difficult assignment. The statistical 
questions can be answered rather 
easily. It just takes patience, per- 
sistence, and a considerable amount 
of grubbing around in dull records. 
But the search for motives and 
causes is beset with delicate prob- 
lems. “Love is blind,” so it is said, 
and when it comes to the choice of 
a mate, many hold it is useless to 
seek for causes beyond the fickle- 
ness of the youthful heart. 

For instance, in the case of one 
of the mixed marriages studied, 
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the bride said she had attended 
Catholic school right through col- 
lege. Most of her friends were Cath- 
olics. Her father, a convert, strong- 
ly opposed mixed marriage. A 
priest, who was a friend of the fam- 
ily, had patiently pointed out to her 
all the difficulties which might 
arise from marrying one not of her 
faith. Yet one year later she was 
married in the parish rectory. 

On the other hand, there was the 
case of the young woman who was 
still unmarried. “I thought maybe 
the experiences he went through in 
the war would bring him around 
to the faith, but I guess I waited 
four years in vain. He said he 
wasn’t opposed, but just couldn’t 
see anything in any religion—it 
must have been that state univer- 
sity he attended. Well, there wasn’t 
much use of our going on any 
longer. I’ll never forget the look on 
his face when I told him we were 
through—he just couldn’t see where 
religion made any difference.” 


To the casual observer it might ap- 
pear that one Catholic will marry 
outside the faith and another will 
refuse to do so merely because reli- 
gion means more to one than to 
another. And this is true, but it is 
not the whole truth. Let us look at 
this mixed marriage situation in 
some detail. The study will be di- 
} vided into three parts: First, the 
actual number of mixed marriages; 
second, some of the factors which 
affect this number; and third, the 
_ outlook for the future. 

Let us begin by considering only 
valid mixed marriages. A_ valid 
marriage is one which is celebrated 
according to the conditions laid 
down by the Church in her mar- 
riage legislation. About three out 
of every ten valid marriages are 
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mixed marriages. The term “mixed” 
marriage is used here in a broad 
sense to include all valid marriages 
between Catholics and non-Catho- 
lics. This rate of three out of ten 
is the over-all rate for the country. 
The variation between diffefent sec- 
tions of the country is immense. 
For instance, in the dioceses of 
Raleigh, Savannah- Atlanta, and 
Charleston, mixed marriages repre- 
sent about seven out of every ten 
valid marriages. On the other hand, 
in the archdiocese of Santa Fe and 
in the diocese of Corpus Christi, 
only about one out of every ten 
valid marriages is mixed. 

Are mixed marriages increasing? 
How does the present rate compare 
with 1910 or 1920? Unfortunately, 
we lack reliable data for the coun- 
try as a whole. In those regions for 
which adequate data are available, 
the mixed marriage rate shows a 
small, steady increase from 1910 
on. As might be expected, periods 
of war bring a heavy increase in 
mixed marriages. This was most 
noticeable during the last war when 
most sections of the country under- 
went an increase of from five to ten 
per cent. 


I, it the Catholic boy or the Cath- 
olic girl that is most likely to enter 
a mixed marriage? The girls lead. 
There are about six Catholic girls 
for every four Catholic boys who 
enter mixed marriages. This does 
not necessarily mean that Catholic 
young women value their faith less 
than do Catholic young men. It may 
indicate that they feel their choice 
in marriage is more limited. 

It should be pointed out that this 
difference in rate between the two 
sexes has considerable importance. 
All studies show that the mother 
has the most influence on the reli- 
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gious instruction of the children. 
If she is Catholic, they are more 
likely to be raised as Catholics. 

So far we have been dealing only 
with valid mixed marriages. Un- 
fortunately, they represent but a 
par* of the mixed marriage problem 
in this country. There are many 
mixed marriages which take place 
without the permission of the 
Church. These marriages are in- 
valid. That is, in the eyes of the 
Church they are not marriages at 
all but mere public concubinage, 

How many invalid mixed mar- 
riages are there? Here we run in- 
to a real problem. It is obvious that 
the Church keeps no record of these 
invalid unions. The civil marriage 
books are of no help either since 
they carry no information on reli- 
gion. Our estimates are based on 
community surveys from various 
parts of the country. 

In general, it can be said that out 
of ten mixed marriages, six will be 
valid and four will be invalid. This 
is the over-all rate for the coun- 
try. It seems scarcely necessary to 
add that this picture varies a great 
deal in different sections of the 
country. 


W: have looked at the statistical 
side of the mixed marriage problem 
as it appears today. Now can we 
single out any factors or conditions 
which tell us why such marriages 
occur? Briefly, what we want to 
know is: Why do seven out of ten 
Catholics in some sections of the 
country enter mixed marriage and 
only one out of ten in others? The 
most obvious answer is that the 
Catholic population is not distrib- 
uted evenly throughout the coun- 
try. Where there are few Catholics 
there are few opportunities of 
meeting a Catholic partner, with 
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the result that mixed marriages are 
common. 

The first factor, therefore, is the 
proportion of Catholics in the total 
population. For instance, in dio- 
ceses such as Raleigh, Charleston, 
and Savannah-Atlanta, where Cath- 
olics number less than one to a 
hundred, it is not surprising to. 
learn that seven out of every ten 
valid marriages are mixed. 

On the other hand, where Cath- 
olics number seventy to a hundred, : 
as in the dioceses of Corpus Christi 
and El Paso, we would expect to 
find the much lower rate of one out 
of ten. Studies show that even in 
this mechanical age, people do not 
travel very far in search of a mar- 
riage partner. 

In a study of 5,000 marriage li- 
censes issued in Philadelphia it was 
discovered that one-third of all the 
couples lived within five blocks or 
less of each other and over fifty per 
cent within twenty blocks. A study 
of couples marrying in New Haven 
in 1931 revealed almost identical 
patterns. This latter study also in- 
dicated that over seventy per cent 
of all persons marrying within the 
city chose mates who resided in the 
same type of neighborhood. 

Apply the results of these studies 
to the problem of mixed marriage 
and you have a partial explanation, 
at least, of sectional differences. 
Distance, both spatial and _ social, 
plays an important part in deter- 
mining who marries whom. 


‘Tn proportion of Catholics in the 
total population is not the only fac- 


tor, however, which affects the 
mixed marriage rate. If this were 
true there would be a direct rela- 
tion between the number of Cath- 
olics in the population and the 
mixed marriage rate. In many 
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cases, this relationship is not found. 

For example, the archdiocese of 
Santa Fe and the diocese of Buffalo 
have approximately the same per- 
centage of Catholics to the total 
population. Nevertheless, the mixed 
marriage rate for the diocese of 
Buffalo is three times as high as 
that in the archdiocese of Santa Fe. 
How can this difference be ex- 
plained? My studies indicate that 
there are two other factors which 
affect mixed marriage rates: the 
socio-economic class position of the 
| Catholic population, and the pres- 
ence of cohesive ethnic groups in 
the community. 

Let us first consider how socio- 
economic class position affects 
mixed marriage rates. On the basis 
of income, education, occupation, 
and residence, social scientists di- 
vide a population into three broad 
classes: upper, middle, and lower. 
They find that these classes have 
distinct differences in regard to age 
at marriage, number of children, 
amount of divorce and separation, 
and so forth. 

In my studies, I found that these 
classes also differed in the amount 
of mixed marriage. Using graded 
rental areas as a gauge of socio- 
economic class, I found that the 
mixed marriage rate increased rap- 
idly as one passed from lower to 
middle and upper rental areas. The 
Catholics in the lower rental areas 
always had fewer mixed marriages 
than those in the middle areas. 
While those in the middle, had 
fewer than those in the upper areas. 

Therefore, in studying mixed 
marriage rates in any community, 
it is necessary to determine what 
proportion of the Catholic popula- 
tion is found in the different socio- 
economic classes. Where a major- 
ity are in the middle or upper 
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bracket there will be a large num- 
ber of mixed marriages. 

The fact that middle and upper 
class Catholics enter mixed mar- 
riage more frequently than lower 
class Catholics is significant for two 
reasons. First, there is the distress- 
ing possibility that the Catholic 
population will be weakened through 
mixed marriage in those very 
classes which should assume Cath- 
olic leadership. Second, there is 
real danger that as the Catholic pop- 
ulation continues its social mobil- 
ity there will be proportionately 
greater strains on the faith of the 
upwardly mobile. 

The third factor affecting the rate 
of mixed marriage is the presence 
of cohesive national or ethnic 
groups. People with strong na- 
tional feelings marry their own. 
There is much talk of America as 
the great “melting pot” of the na- 
tions and this is true, but the fusion 
has taken place much more slowly 
than most people suppose. 


Sven factors as language, cus- 
toms, similar cultural backgrounds, 
and common national memories act 
as powerful aids to the Church in 


preventing marriage with non- 
Catholics. Further, the residential 
and occupational propinquity which 
characterizes many national groups 
provides an excellent milieu for in- 
group marriage. 

Since the Catholic Church in 
America counts many of these na- 
tional groups among its members, 
this tendency to in-group marriage 
is of the greatest importance ins 
limiting mixed marriages. For ex- 
ample, if a Pole or an Italian mar- 
ries one of his own group, the 
chances are high that he will also 
be marrying a Catholic. 

Further, my studies show that 
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even where a member of an ethnic 
group does not marry into his own 
group, there is a great tendency to 
marry one of the same faith. All 
studies on the subject reveal that 
when a member of an ethnic minor- 
ity marries outside the group, there 
is a high probability that it will be 
with a person possessing a similar 
culture. In modern society, this 
adds up to saying that a member of 
a Protestant minority will marry a 
Protestant, and a member of a Cath- 
olic minority, a Catholic. 

This is the mixed marriage situa- 

tion as it appears today. About 
three out of every ten valid mar- 
riages are mixed. Furthermore, this 
rate varies for different sections in 
direct relation to the three factors 
of: (1) the percentage of Catholics 
in the total population; (2) the 
socio-economic class position of the 
Catholic minority; and (3) the pres- 
ence of cohesive ethnic groups in 
the community. 
In the light of these facts, what 
/\\) is the outlook for the future? I pre- 
dict a continued steady increase in 
the rate of mixed marriages through- 
out the country. This increase will 
probably be gradual unless there is 
a war. 


‘Tue prediction is based on the 
following points: (1) In the “melt- 
ing pot” which is America, national 
differences are gradually being fused 
with the dominant or host culture 
so that ethnic barriers tend to lose 
much of their prohibitive effect on 
inter-group marriage. Since many 
of the ethnic minority groups are 
largely Catholic and the host group 
is much less so, this weakening of 
ethnic barriers will lead to an in- 
crease in mixed marriages. 

(2) Inter-action between Cath- 
olics and non-Catholics in schools, 


occupations, and social life in gen- 
eral, is on the increase in most sec- 
tions of the country. This lessen- 
ing of “social distance” between 
people of different religious beliefs 
cannot fail to lead to an increase 
in mixed marriages. 

(3) Mixed marriages have a cu- 
mulative effect; that is, the chil- 
dren of mixed marriages tend to en- 
ter mixed marriages much oftener 
than do the children of Catholic 
parents. 

(4) In spite of considerable 
propaganda against mixed mar- 
riages, the attitude of Catholic and 
Protestant young people toward 
such unions is increasingly tolerant. 
In an attitude study of 2,000 col- 
lege students attending a secular 
university it was found that over 
50 per cent said that other things 
being equal they would marry into 
a different faith. There was no 
marked difference in the attitudes 
of Catholic and non-Catholic stu- 
dents. The same study given to 
Catholic students at a Catholic uni- 
versity showed that over one-third 
would marry into a different faith, 
other things being equal. Of course, 
since this was an attitude test, it 
may not represent what the stu- 
dents would actually do if the 
occasion arose. Nevertheless, the 
findings indicate a weakening of 
religious barriers in mate selec- 
tion. 

(5) Finally, an increase of indi- 
vidualism in the choice of a mate 
is apparent among young people in 
all classes. Parents have less and 
less control over the recreation 
and companionships of their chil- 
dren. This naturally weakens the 
prohibitive effect of parent and 
pastor when they counsel young 
people against entering mixed mar- 
riages. 
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This all too brief survey of the 
mixed marriage problem is hardly 
one to inspire optimism except 
among those naive individuals who 
view interfaith marriages as a fa- 
cile means of converting the world. 
In our survey we found that post- 
marriage conversions amounted to 
only three per cent. 


Aurnovex the problem has been 
perennial in the Church, in a coun- 
try such as our own, where Cath- 
olics exist as a minority group, the 
situation is particularly critical. 
Ethnic and cultural barriers, to- 
gether with religious prohibitions, 
have tended to keep the rates for 
interfaith marriage relatively low 
in many sections. 

As the “melting-pot” continues to 
boil, ethnic and cultural barriers 
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will gradually be dissolved so that 
marriage selection will tend to be 
based more and more on social class 
lines. With the increase of indi- 
vidualism and secularism, the force 
of religious imperatives may be 
somewhat weakened also. 

Hence, mixed marriage rates will 
continue to increase unless positive 
steps are taken to counteract the 
conditions which promote them. 
Further, it is unrealistic to seek to 
minimize the deleterious effects of 
such marriages on the happiness 
and faith of the Catholic party and 
children. All my studies on the 
results of such marriages give am- 
ple proof of the Church’s wisdom 
in condemning them. It is my hope 
that this factual presentation will 
arouse others to the seriousness of 
the situation. 





Memo To Me 


By MARGARET R. NAGELE 


Wie all apologies to professional 
comedians, a mother-in-law is no 
joking matter. Just a_ glance 
around at my circle of friends is 
enough to show that this burlesqued 
creature is often the hard nut on 
which a 
Therefore, it has occurred to me 
that while I can still be objective 
and cool-headed, I’d better draw up 
a blueprint for the ideal mother-in- 
law. Maybe with that as a guide, 
I'll behave in a half-way human 
manner when my offspring decide 
to marry. 

Hmm... let’s see. Where shall 
I begin? Since my children-in-law 
are as yet mythical beings, com- 
pounded of imagination and my 
own peculiar notions of perfection, 
it’s easy to see that Memo No. 1 is: 
take love for the keynote. If I love 
them, I will accept them, as they 
are. A mother does that with her 
flesh-and-blood children, why not 
with children-in-law? 

When I was expecting a baby, I 
took it for granted, long before I 
saw him, or knew the color of his 
eyes, the tone of his voice, and the 
quality of his disposition, that I 
loved him. And in the case of my 
first baby, the doctor did a very un- 
orthodox thing: a few days prior to 
the birth he said to me: “You're 


marriage is broken. 


going to have a little girl.” (He 
based his prediction on the fast 
heart beat of the fetus.) What a 
surprise then when a boy was born! 
For a moment I felt shocked and 
incredulous, but within a matter of 
minutes, I somehow began feeling 
that a boy was inevitable. By the 
next day, I had almost forgotten 
that I'd ever expected a daughter. 


I. was the same story about ap- 
pearance. Being inexperienced and 
sentimental, I always pictured the 
baby as a regular pink and white 
Valentine cherub. I was not pre- 
pared for the red, scrawny, bald- 
headed little tike, who was my in- 
fant son; yet my reaction, after the 
initial astonishment, was to think 
him downright original to be so 
cleverly ugly. Later, when he 
changed to the pretty roly-poly 
darling with curly hair, I thought 
that was wonderful of him too. 
And all along I’ve found him emi- 
nently satisfactory, because I’ve 
accepted him as he is. I hope that 








A potential mother-in-law, Margaret R. 
Nagele views the situation from the spiritual 
as well as the material angle and comes up 
with a pretty sound plan of action to pursue 
when her children marry. How about a 
companion piece from a daughter-in-law. 
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I can do the same with any child- 
in-law Ill ever have. 

Judging from people I’ve known, 
however, it must be easy to act 
otherwise. So often mothers have 
ambitions for their children and 
they are keenly disappointed when 
a child apparently flaunts these 
ideas through marriage. Well, I 
have some ambitions too, but I 
think I see now (will I be able to 
see later?) that ambitions are fre- 
quently based on pride. We moth- 
ers want our children to be a credit 
to us, and too often we are thinking 
in materialistic terms. 

But if and when it’s true that my 
main concern is an unmixed de- 
sire for the child’s happiness and 
welfare, can’t I realize that even 
then, I won’t accomplish anything 
by resentment, once a marriage is 
contracted. To resent accomplished 
fact only makes matters worse. 


[ve known a mother, ambitious 
for a marriage of material advan- 
tage, turn a daughter’s life into a 
very uncomfortable affair, because 
the child married a clerk of slim 


salary. To her mind, Johnny is 
lazy, and incompetent. Molly de- 
serves better. But Molly chose 
Johnny. Molly supposedly loves 
Johnny. So mama (and I speak 
for my own benefit) should keep 
her opinions, her hints, and her un- 
complimentary allusions to herself, 
even if they’re true—or should I 
say, especially if they’re true? 

I’ve seen even worse behavior. A 
friend of mine, having her ninth 
baby, found that the hardest part 
was not the scrimping to pay hos- 
pital and doctor bills, or the illness, 
or inconvenience, but the attitude 
of her own mother. The “good 
woman” regarded the son-in-law 
(and virtually said so) as a brute, 
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because her daughter was having 
such numerous progeny. I’m going 
to file away the memory of this case 
for future reference. 

In the same file, I can put an- 
other horrible example. Recently 
at a social gathering, I heard a 
woman make audible comparison 
between her children-in-law. Son- 
in-law Howard gave his wife a 
beautiful fur cape, but son-in-law 
Dan... “well, of course Dan isn’t 
a very good provider. He can bare- 
ly manage to keep up the mortgage 
payments, and poor Sue always has 
to do without.” 

Now why can’t that mother see 
that she’s only making Sue’s lot 
more difficult? But then it is hard 
to see ourselves objectively. Maybe 
Pll turn into the doting mother 
type, who “kills with kindness,” and 
who never suspects that she’s also 
a blight as an in-law. Young people 
don’t want to be fussed over, or to 
have too much eager solicitude 
pressed upon them. Instead they 
want to be respected as adults, and 
treated without coddling or patro- 
nizing. 


P enctont because I love the chil- 
dren, this may not be easy for me. 
Maternal love has a very strong in- 
stinctively protective element, but 
let’s hope I remember that I’m sup- 
posed to be a reasonable being, not 
just a creature of instinct. 

Well anyhow, there’s one pitfall 
I think I can surely avoid: I think 
I'll never become the domineering 
mother-in-law. A friend of mine is 
that type, and seeing her should be 
enough to keep me in line. This 
dowager’s mother-love — or better 
said, smother-love—veritably stifles 
her children’s lives. After the mar- 
riage of her son, she was quite sure 
that daughter-in-law Doris couldn’t 
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even feed dear Cyril properly, and 
she worried, fumed, and literally 
stuck her long nose into every meal 
Doris served. “He doesn’t look 
well. ... He must get his vitamins. 
. . . Cyril likes thick cream on his 
fruit,” etc., etc. 

Then after the cooking, it was 
something else. My friend was 
under the illusion that she had “to 
help the children” with advice 
culled from “wider experience.” As 
though every young couple doesn’t 
have the God-given right to work 
out their own problems in their 
own way! If I’m ever tempted to 
pour forth floods of unasked for ad- 
vice, I think the memory of this 
woman will deter me. I hope so. 


Nagar it would be difficult to 
sit by and see my children make 
avoidable mistakes, but there are 
times when that is the wisest 
course, because it may be the only 
course by which they can learn 
some of life’s valuable lessons. 
There’s a prayer I once heard 
which goes: 


“God give me the serenity to accept 
the things I cannot change, 

The courage to change the things 
I can, 

And the wisdom to know the dif- 
ference.” 


That may be useful to me some 
day, so I'll try to remember it. But 
goodness—I can already see that 
this mother-in-law role is much 
harder than that of plain mother. 
And here the rebel in me speaks: 
Of course I accepted my own chil- 
dren as they were, but I had the 
opportunity of advising and direct- 
ing, so that to a large extent, I 
molded and formed them according 
to my own ideals. Can’t I hope to 
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have at least a little influence on, 
for instance, a young and still im- 
pressionable daughter-in-law? 

If I mean can I use my influence 
by giving frequent suggestions, ad- 
monitions, and recommendations, 
I’m afraid I'll have to squelch my- 
self with a negative answer. On 
the other hand, if I mean may I in- 
fluence her simply by being a per- 
son of certain ideals and ideas, the 
answer is affirmative. As a matter 
of fact, didn’t I train my own chil- 
dren more by example than by pre- 
cept? 

But how about dropping a hint 
indirectly—saying a word to my 
own child if daughter-in-law dress- 
es in poor taste, if she acts fool- 
ishly, or behaves indecorously? 

I can scarcely lay down a rule 
for myself on this score, because 
each case must be judged sepa- 
rately and I haven’t any idea what 
my daughter-in-law will be like. 
Yet I can say with certainty that 
even working through my own 
child is dangerous business. A 
hands-off policy would in most in- 
stances be the correct one. 


+s an odd psychological quirk, 
which I don’t pretend to under- 
stand that some mothers seem to 
think that the best way to express 
love for their flesh-and-blood chil- 
dren is to find fault with in-law- 
children. Yes, I even recall a friend 
who exemplifies this type of ma- 
ternity. She is always knocking her 
son-in-law to her daughter, but the 
poor girl, far from thanking mother 
for helpful hints on husbands, only 
resents them. For it’s an odd thing 
too that although a wife may, and 
often does, criticize her husband in 
an effort to improve him (what in- 
satiable reformers we women are!) 
she breathes fire and fury when 
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anyone else says the least thing 
against him. She wants to do the 
job herself without benefit of coun- 
sel. 

And certainly there’s no sense in 
criticizing children-in-law to out- 
siders, as I’ve heard occasionally. 
Will it do any good to say to a 
friend: “Lucy is a sweet little thing, 
but pitifully homely”? 

The friend can see for herself the 
degree of Lucy’s pulchritude, so 
why belabor the obvious? Also that 
remark might get back to Lucy’s 
husband, our son, who perhaps 
sees Lucy as a beauty. So much 
the better for him! Do we mothers 
want to disillusion our children 
once they are married? The more 
flattering the opinion of husband 
or wife, the better it augurs for a 
happy marriage. (I'll put that last 
sentence down in my little black 
book.) 

Or suppose I deplore daughter- 
in-law Elsie’s lack of a college de- 
gree,—or worse, her lack of brains. 
Now doesn’t it stand to reason that 
she must have the greater faculty 
of an educated heart to have won 
the son I consider so noble and 
high-minded? Or if her surface 
charm alone, duped him into marry- 
ing her, don’t I want him to stay 
duped? He will be happier that 
way. 


0. course, it may be that I’m will- 
ing to admit my daughter-in-law 
has looks, brains, and an impres- 
sive array of other splendid quali- 
ties, but in spite of that, the girl 
irritates me. Maybe she has some 
annoying idiosyncracies which sim- 
ply forbid my ever really liking her 
(much as I may love her on the 
philosophical level). Or I may not 
be able to put my finger on what 
the trouble is: “All I know, and 
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know it well, I do not like her Dr. 
Fell.” 

In such a case, what can be 
done? Can I rise above my feelings? 
They tell a story of the Little 
Flower, who always made it a point 
to be especially pleasant to a cer- 
tain nun in the community for 
whom she felt a natural aversion, 
so that one day the nun asked: 
“Why do you like me so much?” 

Yes, it can be done, but I think 
I'll have another plan as a safe- 
guard for my weak human nature. 
If I find a child-in-law incompati- 
ble, Pll arrange deliberately to see 
little of her. As a mature person, 
sincerely trying to do the right 
thing, I should be able to control 
my feelings for short intervals. My 
cue would be to spend only that 
length of time in her company dur- 
ing which I could surely manage 
to be agreeable. This may also 
mean depriving myself to some ex- 
tent of my son’s company, but if 
I love him sufficiently, I can do 
even so much for his good. 

Another cue it seems to me, 
would be to keep thinking of how 
I could be helpful to her in small 
ways, regarding her as my child’s 
wife, and as my sister in Christ. 
There’s something about genuine 
Christian charity which does dis- 
solve antipathies. 

By the last suggestion, I do not 
necessarily mean giving her mate- 
rial gifts, though let’s hope I’ll do 
that too, but I mean rather the gift 
of selfless acts of kindness and 
helpfulness, done unobtrusively. In 
the end, I may even grow to like 
her. 


Micasoven I may learn that faults 
in myself were the real stumbling 
block. There may have been a res- 
idue of jealousy, never banished 
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since the day I saw my son rush 
gladly from my side, and without 
so much as a backward glance, run 
straight into the arms of a girl, who 
to me, had been a stranger. With 
her he founded a new, tight, little 
entity, from whose inner core I was 
excluded. Unconsciously perhaps, 
I resented this: I was not thinking 
of the fact that my son’s wife can 
give him a good, which in the na- 
ture of things, I can never give him, 
and which I would not want him to 
lack; nor was I admitting that 
there is a certain satisfaction, even 
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for me, in having him “settled” in 
a full, well-rounded life. 

Mother-love, despite sentimental 
festooning, can, unless it is humble 
and holy, be possessive and selfish. 
When I do reason humbly, I know 
I should respect my son’s choice 
whether I understand it or not, and 
in fact, if all goes smoothly, I 
should be grateful to the woman 
who provided him with happiness. 

A tall order? Yes, but I'll keep 
it as a memo to myself. Some day 
it may at least show me at what I 
should aim. 


THE CATHOLIC REVIVAL 


W: regret that Sally Cassidy’s usual monthly article under this title 


will not appear in this issue. 


As we go to Press we have just re- 


ceived the following telegram from her en route home from her vacation: 


NOTES, ARTICLE, CLOTHES, CAR STOLEN. 
MEET DEADLINE THIS MONTH. 


REGRET CANNOT 


—SALLY CASSIDY. 





A Tree Hath Hope 


—Job xiv, 7-10 


By SIsTER MARY IMMACULATA MULDOON, C.S.J. 


A TREE hath hope; if it be cut 
Again it groweth green, 

And all its boughs will sprout above 
The serpent’s lair and lien 

Because a Tree hath hope. 


And though its roots in earth be old 
Or dead its stock in dust, 

Twig will be covenant to twig 

And limb in limb will trust 
Because a Treee hath hope. 


And scenting water it shall spring 

As when it first was placed — 

And bring forth leaves against a sky 
Filleted and fiber-laced, 

Because a Tree hath hope. 


No fairer Bloom, more lucious Fruit 
From ever tree shall fall, . 

And sweet may yet the flavor be 

Of vinegar and gall, 

Because a Tree hath hope. 


For hope will differentiate 

A greenwood from a dry; 

Wherefore, O boughs, lift up your heads— 
Summer is always nigh, 

Because a Tree hath hope. 





I; is difficult for me in London’s 
Fleet Street to write, in early Octo- 
ber, about anything else than the 
coming General Election. Yet it 
takes a bold (or possibly a specially 
irresponsible) journalist to write 
three weeks before a General Elec- 
tion for the information of readers 
who will by the time the words ap- 
pear be looking upon the results as 
already slightly stale news. 

But if I am right in my views 
about contemporary General Elec- 
tions there may be some method 
in the madness. The fact, of course, 
is that from the moment the elec- 
tion campaign begins in earnest, al- 
most everyone in the country, poli- 
ticians, journalists and the ordinary 
public become exclusively engaged 
in politically bribing or being po- 
litically bribed into returning a 
party to power for reasons which 
not only have nothing to do with 
the real interests of the country, 
but which, if they were taken seri- 
ously after the Election, would in- 
fallibly ruin the country. 

Perhaps my readers, looking back 
after the campaign and the results, 


From My Window 
in Fleet Street 


By MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


will be able to prove me wrong this 
time. Perhaps one of the parties 
will win through by telling the elec- 
torate the truth. Conceivably one 
of them will lose because it dared to 
tell that truth. I only hope such 
things do prove me wrong. 

At any rate we rather accidental- 
ly went off to a good start the other 
night during a TV political debate. 
W. J. Brown, a well-known politi- 
cian-journalist who is an Independ- 
ent and of course lost his seat in 
Parliament at the last election, said 
he did not believe in equality of in- 
come. At once the two Socialists 
pounced on him and challenged him 
to say the same to the voters. Brown 
smiled, said he would, and cleverly 
added: “And I shall go on to tell 
them that our country is doomed 
so long as it is expected that the 
man who works well, hard and long 











Writing before the date of the General 
Election in England, Michael de la Bedoyere, 
Editor of the London Catholic Herald, 
strikes at the fundamental problems facing 
the country regardless of which Party is 
victorious. But he holds that a return of the 
Conservatives to power may well prove the 
signal for the finish of real democracy in 
Great Britain. 
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should be paid no more than the 
slacker.” 

The interest of the incident lies 
in the assumption that it is suicidal 
today for a politician to say that he 
does not believe in equality of in- 
come—and Brown, I repeat, runs as 
an Independent. 

Though we shall hear little about 
it until after October 25th, the 
truth of course is that there are two 
really important issues raised by 
this Election— and because the 
Western world is now so closely 
bound together, these issues are 
nearly as important to other coun- 
tries as to ourselves. 


T us first is the failure of Britain 
to make both ends meet. Let us 
consider it first. 

There is no need for details and 
statistics. We are consuming, and 


have been consuming ever since be- 
fore the war, far more than we pro- 


duce. Actually we were doing this 
for quite some time before the war, 
but in those days the annual loss 
was balanced by the imports which 
came to us as interests and divi- 
dends from the country’s foreign 
investments made in the bad old 
days of capitalist surpluses. 

Everything we had was spent 
during the war. But whereas be- 
fore the war it was always difficult 
to sell British products abroad, ever 
since the war it has been easy to 
sell almost anything at almost any 
price so long as the thing has actu- 
ally been made. And when matters 
were seemingly getting tougher, de- 
valuation, by drastically scaling 
down the cost of British exports, 
kept us full in the market. 

After that, the Korean war and 
the general rearmament drive kept 
anything we could sell in good de- 
mand. But with all these advan- 
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tages a considerably increased 
population without any unemploy- 
ment has simply not been able. or 
willing to produce enough goods for 
foreign sale to offset the imports we 
require in order to maintain our 
standard of living. The position is 
getting worse month by month. 
Obviously it cannot go on. 


Tu Election has come at a mo- 
ment when something must be done 
about it, and there are those who 
say that Mr. Attlee has shrewdly de- 
cided to withdraw his government 
from office because he prefers to 
watch his opponents face the mu- 
sic, while he and his friends renew 
their popularity in the country by 
doing everything they can to ham- 
per the Conservatives from attempt- 
ing to do what Labor did not dare 
do. But more of that later, since 
it comes into the second main point 
of fundamental importance raised 
by this Election. 

There are only two ways in which 
the national drift toward bank- 
ruptcy can be arrested. The first is 
to produce more. The second is to 
spend less. Unfortunately both 
remedies go clean counter to every 
promise which every successful 
politician of every party has made 
in every General Election. 

In order to produce more, it is 
necessary to work more efficiently 
and to work harder and longer. But 
progress, we have been politically 
educated to believe, means less 
work and more leisure; it also 
means that State or monopoly plan- 
ning will take care of brains, initia- 
tive and efficiency. There’s some- 
thing in it, of course. Efficiency can 
cut hours and produce more goods. 
But sometimes you have to work 
hard and save in order to afford the 
costs of efficiency, and the British 
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habit of accepting the fruits of 
progress before they have been 
earned goes back a long way behind 
the reign of the Socialists. 

These have merely added extra 
touches about the value of State 
control and State planning, naively 
believing that the British worker 
would feel so pleased at owning the 
country’s coal (which he cannot 
get to heat his house with) that he 
would become a new man and work 
twice as hard and well. 

Not unnaturally, it has_ not 
worked out that way, and this it is 
which has really spelled the great 
failure of the postwar Socialist 
regime. It was born of a faith that 
Socialism would create a rejuve- 
nated people. Instead it has mere- 
ly added considerably to the old 
British delusion that in a modern 
world you could get more and more 
for less and less. 


Bur getting more and more cosls 
more and more, even under Social- 


ism. When a benevolent British 
government sells the people food at 
well under cost price and boasts of 
keeping the cost of living low, that 
benevolent government still has to 
pay the full cost of that food. It can 
now only do so by increasing the 
taxes of the very poor as well as 
those of the few very rich. And 
even this does not suffice. It has to 
owe the money abroad. 

Meanwhile the old delusion that 
you can enjoy something for noth- 
ing flourishes more than ever. Free 
medicine, free education, free this 
and free that, cost somebody as 
much as medicine, education, this 
and that ever cost. But the new 
idea is that those who benefit the 
most should pay nothing or the 
least. 

Is it really surprising that in such 
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conditions a population of 50 mil- 
lions living on a small island gradu- 
ally goes bankrupt? 

Please do not believe that I am 
trying to make party capital at 
Labor’s expense in saying all this. 
We are all in it together, and our 
motives include much that is very 
good, especially from the point of 
view of social justice. All parties 
have been in substantial agreement 
about the need to give everyone a 
square social and economic deal. 
But in practice all have also lacked 
the political courage to say and to 
enforce the basic natural and moral 
truth that the condition of making 
a cake large enough to be fairly 
divided is to work harder and bet- 
ter. They have pretended, and they 
still pretend, that in the modern 
world some trick, some magic, can 
dispense us from the Scriptural in- 
junction to earn our bread by the 
sweat of our brow. 


I, is true that we have had to face 
the exceptional difficulties of war 
destruction at home and now a high 
rearmament program, but the rele- 
vance of such difficulties is not to 
moan about them, but to work even 
harder. Any visit to Germany 
will soon show us what hard work 
means. It is also true—and this 
any honest Christian observer must 
note—that we could have met our 
difficulties, as many in Europe have 
met them, by forcing the poorer 
classes to bear the main effects of 
these hard times for Europe, and 
we have rightly refused to do that. 

But however we look at all this, 
the first necessity today for this 
country is a new spirit of work. 
Socialists will still tell you that yet 
more social and economic equality, 
yet more planning, yet more bene- 
fits will do the trick, despite the 
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fact that the tendency so far has 
been all the other way. Tories will 
tell you that we need loosening up, 
more internal competition, more 
incentive, a better chance for initia- 
tive and brains. 

But neither party, especially dur- 
ing the next three weeks, will in- 
sist on the harder work itself, apart 
from the fancy means of realizing 
it in the abstract, nor on the need 
for personal sacrifices and the im- 
portance of people using their own 
ingenuity to make both ends meet 
instead of expecting someone else 
to do it for them. 


Ano I believe the root reason for 
this failure will not be fear of the 
electorate (though that is a very im- 
portant reason), but the loss in the 
country generally of that spiritual 
and moral conviction which is the 
necessary condition of self-control, 
self-reliance and self-sacrifice. 

Without sufficient of the old 
homely virtues that derive from a 
belief in God and the true signifi- 
cance of human life, a country can- 
not hope to produce enough to share 
fairly amongst its people. We imag- 
ine we believe in the Second Com- 
mandment, to love our neighbor; 
but because we no longer believe in 
the First, to love God, our love for 
our neighbor is no more than a feel- 
ing which we are only prepared to 
live up to, if it costs us nothing. 

As you see, we have drifted in 
this discussion quite a long way 
from electoral topics, and yet we 
are at the heart of the real matter. 


Tm second really important issue 
on which light may be thrown 
through this election was indirectly 
referred to above when I said that 
if the Conservatives won, Labor 
would do all it could to hamper 
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them in their endeavors to see the 
country through a bad time. 

Whether the Conservatives can 
win, and with a sufficient majority, 
is a question about which I know 
nothing, and my reader knows 
everything. But at the time of writ- 
ing it is widely expected that they 
will win and with a majority of up 
to 40. If this prophecy is fulfilled, 
the country will be faced by a novel 
and anxious situation. The politi- 
cal leaders of the Labor Opposition 
will probably play the game. 

There is a long-standing conven- 
tion in this country that while the 
Parliamentary Opposition does all 
it can to weaken the Government in 
its party aspect, it does not hinder 
its work where really national ques- 
tions are at stake. The distinction 
is of course not always easy to 
make; but the British people have a 
pretty good sense of what is a really 
national question, and no party is 
likely to profit by going against 
such interests, as the people feel 
them to be. 

But the novelty of the situation, 
as it may well turn out to be, 
should the Conservatives be able to 
form a government, will be this. 
The national crisis will be primar- 
ily an economic one. And during 
the past decade the strength and de- 
cisive power of organized labor in 
the country have greatly increased. 
This has been due to a number of 
reasons. Public monopoly and na- 
tionalization mean that large num- 
bers of the best organized workers 
are employed by the country. There 
is no top limit to what the country 
can afford—or so indeed it is 
thought. Consequently, there is no 
limit to the wages that could be 
paid to workers threatening to 
withdraw their labor from key in- 
dustries. 
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During the postwar years of co- 
operation between the Labor Gov- 
ernment and the leaders of organ- 
ized labor, the status, power and 
influence of ‘the latter have stead- 
ily grown. During those years, too, 
the Labor policy has always been 
to persuade the leaders of organized 
labor that times are bad and conse- 
quently wage demands must be de- 
layed and frozen until the good 
time ahead comes round. 

But the longer that good time is 
delayed, the more the workers con- 
centrate on the philosophy which 
they have been taught, namely, that 
their demands are always justifia- 
ble, even though this is not the time 
to realize them. They will take this 
from Labor. Will they take it also 
from a party which is publicized as 
the capitalist party, the party of the 
out-dated private employers? 

Lastly, the long armistice be- 
tween the government and organ- 
ized labor since the war has left the 
latter with immense strike funds— 
in other words the weapon of the 
strike is in better order now than 
ever before. It may well be, too, 
that the political moderation of or- 
ganized labor will not survive the 
defeat of a Labor government. After 
such a defeat, we may see the philo- 
Communist Left-wing increase in 
numbers, power and influence, thus 
causing much mischief. 

But apart from strictly political 
reasons, it is the business of the 
great Trade Unions to fight for the 
wages and working conditions of 
their members. Their traditions 
and organizations derive from a 
time when unemployment was rife 
and the view was taken that there 
was plenty of money in the kitty, if 
only it could be pried open. Their 
policy was therefore to restrict 
hours and quality of work so that 


there should be as much employ- 
ment as possible and always to 
pry open the bottomless purse by 
strike action or threat of strike ac- 
tion. About this they have not 
greatly changed. 


T ux future position may well 
therefore be something like this. 
Organized labor released at last 
from its alliance with a Labor gov- 
ernment will press its economic 
policy and demands at a time when 
the whole interest of the country 
will be to spend less, work harder 
and save more. And behind this 
justifiable economic pressure, un- 
timely as it may be, the political 
workers of the Left-wing who, apart 
from being open politicians, are well 
distributed at all stages of labor or- 
ganization, will do all they can in 
the way of fostering defensible 
labor demands for the purpose of 
making government by the Con- 
servatives impossible. The fact that 
the times will be specially difficult, 
and that there will be general grum- 
bling at inevitable restrictions, will 
play straight into their hands. 


I. may be that my fears are ill- 
founded. The British people, at a 
time of real crisis, certainly have a 
way of rising above all logic and 
showing a national spirit which for 
a time drives the machinations of 
politicians into the background 
where they should belong. At such 
a time, our people can respond won- 
derfully to great leadership, and 
the Conservatives, contrary to my 
own expectations, may provide this. 
It may be, of course, that the Con- 
servatives will be defeated. My 
readers will know. 

But I think we must face the 
truth that in a country like Britain 
the time has come when real demo- 
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cratic government may become im- 
possible because the power, influ- 
ence and outlook of organized labor 
can make government by any 
party of which it disapproves im- 
possible. The decision of the elec- 
torate will then mean nothing in 
the face of a policy of economic 
sabotage by a small minority of 
leaders of organized labor. 

If this is true, then a Conserva- 
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tive victory may prove to be the 
signal for the finish of real democ- 
racy in this country. The implica- 
tions of this are obviously tremen- 
dous, not only because they would 
in present circumstances spell eco- 
nomic disaster for Britain, and 
consequently much of the free 
world, but also because the free- 
dom for which we fight would be 
struck at the heart. 


Autumn Evening at ’Sconset 


By CHARLOTTE E. FoRSYTH 


B ELOW the bluffs, and lifted to the sea, 

Like gentle swelling breasts the pale dunes rise, 

And toward their crests where sparse green grasses blow, 
And slopes where wind has etched his rhythmic runes, 
With flirting skirt and flounce of ruffled foam 


The turquoise tide swings in. 


Landward, late rose and vagrant woodbine blend 
Their honeyed breath with spice of russet moor, 
And overhead, two amethystine clouds 

Float in a sky of apricot and gold,— 
Consummate moment, stamped with beauty’s seal 


And royal signature. 





Avroun is synonymous with a 
rich harvest and, bowing to the sea- 
son, the films are pouring out a 
lush array of tempting offerings as 
varied and attractive as the prover- 
bial Horn of Plenty one associates 
with Thanksgiving. 


Darecrive Story, William Wy- 
ler’s version of Sidney Kingsley’s 
stage success, is a distinguished 
addition to that director’s list of 
outstanding contributions to the 
screen (The Little Foxes, Wuther- 
ing Heights, The Best Years of Our 
Lives). The theatrical origins of the 
story are apparent throughout espe- 
cially in confining the action to the 
headquarters’ room of the detective 
squad. Sut Wyler, who always 
works closely with his cameraman, 
makes extensive use of clever angles 
and swift cutting which invest De- 
tective Story with a sense of motion 
which more than compensates for 
its set restrictions. 

Wyler, too, rarely compromises 
by softening his characters to meet 
the preferences of screen audiences. 
The detective is still a blind, un- 
feeling machine whose stubborn 
adherence to the letter of the law 
destroys his marriage, his wife, and 
himself. Kirk Douglas gives an- 
other of his bloodless, ruthless per- 
formances; in this case, a perfect 


Film 
and TV 


By RoBert Kass 


approach. Eleanor Parker as his 
wife, tormented by the memory of 
an early mistake, has less to do but 
she, too, plays brilliantly, especial- 
ly her difficult confession scene. 

Wyler has employed several peo- 
ple from the original cast -—— Lec 
Grant, Joseph Wiseman, Horace 
McMahon, Michael Strong — all of 
whom, with the exception of Wise- 
man, come across splendidly. While 
Wiseman’s flamboyant character 
may have called for such projection 
on stage, the intimacy of the screen 
might have benefited by a bit of un- 
derplaying. There is a brief gem 
from Catharine Doucet, an expert 
actress whom the screen has shame- 
fully neglected, as a batty dowager 
who complains that foreign agents 
are spying on her from atop the 
Empire State Building. 


Benn years ago, George Howe 
won himself a Christopher award 


with his novel, Call It Treason. 
From it, Fox has fashioned a thrill- 
ing on-the-spot story of a Nazi sol- 
dier who turns American spy dur- 
ing the late hostilities. It is curious 
to find in this film, as well as in an- 
other Fox production, The Desert 
Fox, a sympathetic portrait of the 
Germans especially when one thinks 
back a little over five years ago 
to the hysterical, “Achtung!”— 
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screaming maniacs who strutted 
across the screen in the Gestapo 
sagas. Just as Rommel, the Desert 
Fox, is depicted a confused mili- 
tarist instead of ardent Nazi, so, 
too, in Decision Before Dawn, the 
young German hero is willing to be- 
tray his country in behalf of the 
Allied cause. 

Decision Before Dawn was filmed 
entirely in Germany and has, be- 
sides its raw-edged plot, that feel- 
ing of dreadful immediacy which 
comes only from shooting a chase 
story of this type in its actual locale. 
The camera work is harsh and grim 
—all grays and dirty whites—suita- 
ble for a collapsing people behind 
the Nazi wall. 

On a more personal level, it is the 
story of Karl Maurer, a German 
medical officer, who penetrates deep 
into his own country in an attempt 
to discover the location of the 15th 
Panzer Division. With split-second 
escapes and near-exposure dogging 
Karl all the way, the film is fre- 
quently so exciting as to have you 
gasping for breath. 

Despite the presence of Richard 
Basehart and Gary Merrill at the 
top of the cast as American Intelli- 
gence men in France, it is Oskar 
Werner, a German actor, who has 
the most important role, that of 
Karl. Werner, a clever young ac- 
tor, imparts to the role of the spy 
considerably more than merely 
reckless daring. He never lets you 
forget that he is a German, pain- 
fully conscious of betraying his 
own people for the sake of a prin- 
ciple. Even the good work of Base- 
hart, Merrill, and Dominique Blan- 
char and Hildegarde Neff, as a pair 
of Continental ladies who have 
more than a casual interest in the 
Nordic hero, does not alter the fact 
that this is Werner’s film. 
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The happy situation which drives 
Ealing Studios, a London concern, 
to make unorthodox comedies like 
Kind Hearts and Coronets is ap- 
parently not yet ready to give out 
for it has sent over The Lavender 
Hill Mob, a sprightly account of a 
meek littlke Bank of England em- 
ployee who seizes upon a fantastic 
scheme to steal a truckload of gold 
bullion and, with the help of an 
enterprising manufacturer of sou- 
venir objects, convert it into models 
of the Eiffel Tower which can be 
disposed of in France. 

Working with tongue far in cheek 
and a twinkle in his eye, director 
Charles Crichton maneuvers his 
“villainous” quartet— Alec Guin- 
ness, Stanley Holloway, Alfie Bass, 
and Sidney James—through the 
absurdities of plot. But Crichton’s 
touches are superb. His gloriously- 
confused chase sequence in which 
Guinness and Holloway, having 
stolen a police car, send phony sig- 
nals over the two-way radio and 
succeed in piling up all the pursuit 
cars at one point in a five-forked 
road is a rare bit indeed. 

Then, too, the portrait of a gen- 
teel old lady (Marjorie Fielding) 
who has a penchant for American 
shockers and talks like a Raymond 
Chandler detective is clever spoof- 
ing. If the comic idea seems to run 
down a bit midway in the film, The 
Lavender Hill Mob is still to be 
recommended for its superbly non- 
sensical first half and for its expert- 
ly-handled climax. 


Ax equally happy inspiration has 
sent Yvonne de Carlo to England to 
make Hotel Sahara. Miss de Carlo, 
who has played enough slave queens 
to merit charter membership in any 
flourishing Persian harem, does a 
glorious take-off on herself. Frank- 
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ly I cannot decide whether the lady 
has a rare sense of humor, hereto- 
fore unsuspected, or whether Ken 
Annakin, the British director, is 
solely responsible for an uncon- 
sciously funny performance. 

Miss de Carlo and her fiancé, 
Peter Ustinov, are operating a 
plush resort in a desert oasis when 
the war breaks out and the hotel is 
successively occupied by Italian, 
English, German, French, and final- 
ly, American contingents. In a hec- 
tic effort to preserve the lonely 
structure from demolition, the fren- 
zied pair do whatever they can to 
placate their current tenants to the 
extent of changing flags and por- 
traits whenever some new invader 
comes bouncing over the sands in a 
jeep. Throughout, Miss de Carlo 
has a chance to play enchantress 
with a decidedly Gallic, Neapolitan, 
Teutonic, British, or Yankee flavor 
as the occasion demands. She and 
the sour-faced Mr. Ustinov make 
Hotel Sahara the surprise comedy 
of the season. 


Jane WyMan has one of those 
roles which every Hollywood actress 
hopes some kindly-disposed pro- 
ducer will slip under her Oscar. In 
The Blue Veil, she is a young widow 
named Louise. When her own child 
dies, Louise decides to try taking 
care of other people’s offspring for 
a while. Naturally this turns into 
something of a career and the story 
follows her from youth to old age 
in four assorted ménages. 

Done in this fashion, The Blue 
Veil is a kind of Quartet-Trio busi- 
ness with the nurse providing the 
link between each episode. Since 


Louise’s experiences are sufficiently 
varied to permit Miss Wyman to 
pluck lovingly upon every imagina- 
ble emotion, the role is just about 
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as foolproof as the one which lured 
Helen Hayes out West for The Sin 
of Madelon Claudet back in 1932. 

Storywise, though, The Blue Veil 
is simply a soap-opera adorned with 
all the sure-fire elements which go 
to make up the more agonizing 
washtub weepers. The expensive 
supporting cast includes Charles 
Laughton, Audrey Totter, Richard 
Carlson, Agnes Moorehead, Joan 
Blondell, and Cyril Cusack. The 
latter, as the proprietor of a toy 
shop, is delightfully acid, the sole 
antidote for the generally maple- 
syrup flavor of the whole. 


Buses saucers are, I suppose, to 
a large extent to blame for the rash 
of science-fiction pieces floating 
over Hollywood these days. Having 
entertained extra-terrestrial visitors 
from assorted planets, we ourselves 
are currently faced with total oblit- 
eration in When Worlds Collide, 
an even gloomier forecast than 
most. 

First, Zyra, a planet, will, within 
a year, pass so close to our planet 
as to cause appalling damage. Soon 
after, Bellis, a star, will collide with 
whatever remains of our wretched 
sphere. After a tiresome triangu- 
lar romance which manages to 
flourish despite the time-and-a-half 
shift on which the scientifically- 
minded cast labors to construct a 
space ship, a few dozen choice hu- 
man specimens zoom off into space 
and land safely in a planet paradise 
worthy of the most fulsome tech- 
nicolor. 

If we are to go on allowing fan- 
ciful script-writers to toy with de- 
struction over their typewriters, 
isn’t it possible to limit them to the 
less florid variety represented by 
The Day the Earth Stood Still? 
Here, with a reasonably-intelligent 
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script and a thoughtful perform- 
ance by Michael Rennie as the visi- 
tor from beyond, an adult might 
conceivably sit entranced by the 
unlikely doings on screen. But the 
simperings of cardboard lovers in 
front of cereal-carton sets are just 
a bit too much. Quick, Klaatu, my 
safety belt! 


Cusnx GABLE seems content ca- 
vorting about the plains, doing a 
jig, and even singing a chorus or 
two of “Skip to My Lou” in the new 
technicolor adventure piece, Across 
the Wide Missouri. In this one, fur- 
trapper Gable marries a_ black- 
eyed Indian beauty (Maria Elena 
Marques) so that he can gain en- 
trance into the good beaver country 
beyond that wide Missouri. Com- 
plications step forth in the guise of 
a fiery-tempered brave (Ricardo 
Montalban) who doesn’t care for 
white men, with or without Indian 
brides. In a yowling climax, this 
savage descends upon the trappers 
and all but decimates them. 

The plot development seems just 
a bit too leisurely for this type of 
film and it would appear as if the 
story line were strained beyond en- 
durance in an effort to disguise the 
fact that there isn’t much here to 
begin with. Still in all, the color is 
restful and Mr. Gable and company 
give stalwart performances. 


Sin JAMES M. BArRIE fares dismal- 
ly in a heavy-handed translation of 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire which turns 
up with the idiotic appellation, 
Darling, How Could You? Such 
fancy work with the title may well 
boomerang in Paramount’s face 
since it makes an ideal capsule 
‘ comment on the whole dreary busi- 
ness which finds Joan Fontaine coo- 
ing and drooling in a fashion which 


might well turn the stomach of 
Mary Pickford in her sausage-curl 
period. At least Sir James’s un- 
easy spirit can be consoled with the 
more respectful treatment allotted 
to his Peter Pan on stage. 


“U 
NCLE” MILTIE BERLE’S expen- 
sive package, the Texaco Star Thea- 
ter (WNBT, Tuesdays, 8-9 P. M.), 
is currently in its fourth year. Mr. 
Berle—or “Mr. Television,” as each 
of his guests is called upon to ad- 
dress him at least once during the 
show— is a terrifying figure, appar- 
ently with a tentacle in every act. 
When his guest is Basil Rathbone, 
Mr. Berle is right in there wallop- 
ing across some ham. When 
Patrice Munsel and Vaughn Monroe, 
both of whom represent opposite 
extremes of the music world meet- 
ing on a single common level, the 
lowest, Uncle Miltie is irrepressible 
in song. When Steve Condos and 
Jerry Brandos, dancers, come on, 
there is that madcap Miltie mak- 
ing it a trio. And even poor Louis 
Armstrong is not safe with his horn, 
for Our Host is puffing right beside 
him. It would seem to me that the 
Texaco people would do well to put 
a leash on their star who even finds 
it necessary to participate in the 
commercial which is _ delivered, 
hawker-style, by Sid Stone. 

In the hands of Mr. Berle who, 
I assume, takes an active part in 
the planning, production, direction, 
music, and lighting on his show, 
the Texaco Star Theater is a collec- 
tion of limp puns (“How can you 
tell whether they’re gulls or boys?” 
Miltie asks Mr. Rathbone at one 
point in an _ unbelievable satire 
called “Captain Horatio Hornber- 
ler”), several routines of the type 
which brought on the downfall of 
vaudeville back in the early 30’s, 
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and, of course, uninhibited mug- 
ging on the part of the tireless star. 


Prsay Como, on the other hand, 
has a pleasant little show three 
nights a week (CBS-TV, 7:45-8 
P. M.). Como is as genial and un- 
obtrusive as Berle is loud and unre- 
pressed. He sings a little, alone or 
with the Fontaine Sisters, indulges 
in a bit of unabashed horseplay with 
Mitchell Ayres, the musical direc- 
tor, and generally comports himself 
with a nice sense of showmanship. 
In all, his quarter-hour is some- 
thing I’m sure you'll find as casu- 
ally amusing as anything on the 
nineteen-inch screen today. 

Leave It to the Girls (WNBT, 
Sundays, 10:30-11 P. M.) works 


with a fundamentally good idea—a 
chic mistress-of-ceremonies, Maggie 
McNellis, presides over a panel jury 
consisting of four females and one 
male guest whose only weapon is a 


toy horn with which he can com- 
mand silence. Opinions, often rath- 
er biting, are batted back and forth 
between the ladies and the hapless 
male. However, here the felicitous 
arrangement ceases when the guest 
is nowhere as nimble-witted and 
polite as the well-bred ladies. 

On the night I caught the show, 
Miss McNellis was having quite a 
time with her  bull-in-the-china- 
shop visitor, Otto Preminger, who 
mistook an unpleasant manner for 
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light wit. On the whole, I thought 
the ladies, among them Eloise Mc- 
Elhone, Robin Chandler, and Flor- 
ence Pritchett, showed remarkable 
strength of character in refraining 
from beating Mr. Preminger to 
death with that tin horn. 


Miss ANNA May Wonce of the films 
is doing her best with some rather 
depressing scripting on her Mad- 
ame Liu-Tsong series (WABD-TV, 
Wednesdays, 9-9:30 P. M.) in which 
she plays a kind of female Charlie 
Chan-Mr. Moto who, between quotes 
from Confucius, manages to solve 
one baffling mystery a week. The 
program’s only merit comes from 
Miss Wong’s performance which 
apparently has very little to do with 
what those other characters are up 
to in the background. 


Rosenr MONTGOMERY'S dramatic 
show (WNBT, alternate Mondays, 
9:30-10:30 P. M.) missed rather 
badly on a farce comedy, “I Am Still 
Alive.” Mr. Montgomery has always 
been such a stickler for the unusual 
in both his acting and directing 
career in Hollywood that I won- 
dered what other project he could 
have been mulling over in his active 
mind when he OK’d this tiresome 
comedy about a Caspar Milque- 
toast-ish author whose lurid narra- 
tive is mistakenly accepted as auto- 
biographical. 





Theater 





By EUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


Save Joan.—Four Saint Joans have 
I seen. The Theater Guild premiére 
of the play with Winifred Lenihan in 
1923; Dame Sybil Thorndike’s pro- 
duction in London in 1924; Katharine 
Cornell’s in 1936; and now Margaret 
Webster’s production presented by 
the Theater Guild with Uta Hagen. 
It is a highly intelligent and spirited 
production, full of beauty and inter- 
est; with sets that make use of three 
Gothic arches with tremendous ef- 
fectiveness and rich in the color of 
the fifteenth century. Not an epigram, 
not a suggestion from Mr. Shaw’s fer- 
tile mind is slurred; mentally it is 
continuously stimulating. 


As Joan, Miss Hagen gives a logical ° 


and sympathetic performance. Pre- 
eminently a peasant, she is jolly and 
confident and brave and determined 
but neither she nor Miss Webster nor 
Mr. Shaw, for that matter, seem to 
have a complete understanding of 
what sanctity means. This Joan is a 
wonderful girl but she is not a saint. 
Neither, as I remember, was Miss 
Lenihan. Dame Sybil and Miss Cor- 
nell, lacking in the youth that is now 
so appealing in Uta Hagen, were 
nevertheless able to make sensible the 
inner mystical force that made Joan 
a leader. 

Only at the close of the scene at 
Chinon — superbly handled by Miss 
Webster—did this Joan, as she lifted 
her sword, make me feel the spiritual 
magnificence of her mission. In the 
first scene with De Baudricourt all 
emphasis seemed placed on _ her 
peasantry so that it was difficult to 
follow De Poulengey’s faith in her. 
With Dunois, near Orleans, she is an 


adventurous, pious girl. In the cathe- 
dral of Reims, Shaw lifts her up him- 
self with his splendid lines but at the 
trial it is he who lets her down. 

In his preface, Mr. Shaw has joked 
about the hard-headed Scotch An- 
drew Lang’s naively biased account 
of Joan’s trial but Lang, who believed 
that Joan had had a raw deal, ad- 
heres tothe actual transcript of the 
proceedifigs while Shaw, after he in- 
corporates two of her most famous 
replies into his text, has composed 
her key speech out of his own imag- 
ination. 

She declared at the trial that she 
was content to go to prison if she 
could be in the custody of “Church 
folk” and receive the sacraments. 
“Let me go to Mass,” she pleaded, 
“and lie in gentle prison.” She was 
a saint and the sacraments meant 
more to her than “the light of the sky 
and the sight of the fields and the 
flowers” for which she cries out in 
the play. It was because she would 
rather die than be false to her Voices 
that she really renounced her adjura- 
tion. 

So naively anxious, too, was Shaw 
to make her out the first Protestant, 
that he makes no mention whatsoever 
of her appeal to the Pope which was 
never heeded and which was one of 
the principal illegalities cited in the 
Rehabilitation. Yet for all this, the 
faith in God which Joan so steadily 
voices, is a great and inspired theme. 

Most important in the excellent cast 
is John Buckmaster’s Dauphin. Not 
even Maurice Evans with Cornell nor 
Ernest Thesiger with Thorndike, 
characterized more inimitably the 
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weakling father of Louis XI. Robert 
Pastene’s Dunois lacks the force of 
Kent Smith in ’36 when Brian Aherne 
looked more the warrior than the 
present Earl of Warwick, but Andrew 
Cruikshank from the Old Vic and 
Stratford-on-Avon has ripe powers of 
elocution and seems a_ medieval 
Churchill in his scoring of the innu- 
endo in Warwick’s brilliant lines. 
Frederic Worlock is duly impressive 
as the skeptical Cardinal of Reims; 
Alexander Scourby is merely sinister 
in make-up as Cauchon. The Inquisi- 
tor and De Stogumber are both well 
taken. 

Saint Joan is the product of an ex- 
perienced mind. The prescience of 
Shaw is remarkable not only in his 
suggestion that Nationalism may be- 
come a great heresy but in his point- 
ing out the importance of propaganda. 
De Baudricourt sends Joan off to 
Chinon because nothing that anybody 
else has said has been able to put any 
fight in either the Dauphin or the 
troops. “What she says mag be all 
rot,” says he, “but the troops may 
swallow it.” 

Convinced that the Middle Ages 
were anything but “dark,” I wonder 
if Mr. Shaw, who was over fair to the 
Inquisition, ever wondered if Nazism, 
recognized at once as a heresy, might 
have been extirpated before it had 
corrupted so much of mankind. Al- 
though he did not foresee the full 
calendar of horrors which his cen- 
tury was to disclose, he seemed to 


have sensed the dangers of the cur- 


rent materialism in the play’s last 
line. “O God, Who madest this beau- 
tiful world,” cries Joan, “when will 
it be ready to receive its saints. How 
long, O Lord, how long?”’—At the 
Cort. 


| TO BE SEEN.—Is it comedy, 
farce or melodrama? Messrs. Lindsay 
and Crouse, always openhanded to 
their public, must have had lots of 
fun concocting something which 
seems closer related to the ebullient 
extravagance of youth than the tempo 
of two tried—though never tired— 
playwrights. On two occasions they 
have good laughs on their audience 
and their choice of a heroine proves 
how high they keep up on their toes 
as never before has the girl soloist of 


a jazz band been represented in the 
drama. 

Jody Revere has been touring for 
two years by bus with Pee Wee 
Baker’s band but instead of being in- 
troduced to her in some local audi- 
torium she is brought East to the 
Park Avenue apartment of a rich old 
uncle who has just been found dead 
as the curtain rises. Mr. Revercombe 
was the kind of man who headed a 
society for the suppression of obscene 
literature and who had a library of 
pornographic rarities. No one has a 
good word to say for him least of all 
his niece so that a suspicion of mur- 
der attendant on his death arouses no 
regrets. 

The strongest bit of timber in the 
play is the love interest between Jody 
and the manager of the apartment, a 
young man whose avocation is drum- 
ming. His prowess, when inspired by 
Jody, proves so “hot” that we leave 
him set to play the drums for Pee Wee 
Baker. The counter current of the 
plot concerned with Mr. Revercombe’s 
private romance and rival is on the 
dullish side even when it crescendos 
into roaring melodrama and misses 
the tension which was held under 
equally fantastic circumstances in 
Arsenic and Old Lace. Staging may 
have something to do with it as 
dimmed lights are a great help to 
hokum. 

Although Janis Paige, a _ singing 
cabaret star from the Coast, gives 
“zip” and gaiety to Jody, it is Jackie 
Cooper who points up her comedy. 
As the shy and well brought up “hot 
band” fan whose best girl has always 
been his mother, Cooper not only 
gives an appealing characterization 
but shows extraordinary aptitude as 
a drummer. Mr. Lindsay himself has 
undertaken the role of Mr. Rever- 
combe’s staid attorney who loses his 
bachelor heart to Jody, and adds a 
necessary ballast to the play. 

The spirit of larking is retained in 
the after curtain tableaux when even 
the portrait of Mr. Revercombe takes 
a bow! But isn’t it in kinder and 
better taste to leave the morals of the 
heroine in doubt than let her brand 
herself in the unfortunate and not 
funny tag line? It really doesn’t 
sound like Lindsay and Crouse.—At 
the Morosco. 
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Rcnias AND Yox (“American-Yiddish 
Revue”). Borscut Capapes (“English- 
Yiddish Musical Revue’). The “Amer- 
ican” and “English” are only a lin- 
guistic distinction for the shows have 
more in common than the Yiddish 
which conceals from the untutored ear 
a large part of the jokes. But from 
the sound of the laughter aroused this 
may be for the best as neither show 
is without blemishes of poor taste. 
Converging on Broadway from Flor- 
ida and California, both are good- 
natured and simple and lively but 
Bagels and Yox (bagels are buns) is 
faster in pace than Borscht Capades 
which has the elaboration of painted 
sets. 

This latter revue, coming as _ it 
does from the Coast, opens and closes 
upon Yiddish cowboys on the Bar 
Mitvah Ranch! As both shows stem 
from cabarets rather than vaudeville, 
there are neither acrobats nor jug- 
glers but only a series of entertainers 
—two of whom have the same imper- 
sonations —interspersed with tradi- 
tional Yiddish music—the highlights 
of the evening. In the Capades, the 
Ted Adair Dancers try to illustrate 
Jewish history but are much more 
successful in a Chassidic folk dance. 
The number featuring the “Lighting 
of the Sabbath Candles” is done with 
reverence but the Orthodox may find 
the use of other material objectionable. 

The most interesting part of both 
shows is the fact of their existence, 
and that Yiddish can now be made 
the subject of a joke. There has 
lately been too much self-conscious- 
ness among all our racial groups. 
Perhaps the Republic of Israel and a 
national language has bred a health- 
ier sense of humor. The rich brogue 
of a Harrigan has now vanished with 
the clipped German of Weber and 
Fields. Can this be the swan song of 
Yiddish?—Bagels and Yox.—At the 
Holiday Theater. Borscht Capades.— 
At the Royale Theater. 


oa BALLET THEATER.—With Alicia 
Alonzo, who follows so closely the 
tradition of Markova; with the youth- 
ful beauty and brilliance of Mary EI- 
len Moylan, with the classical per- 
fection of Youskevitch and with the 
indefatigable Kriza who can be classi- 
cal or modern, tragic or comic, the 
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Ballet Theater, with such fine younger 
dancers as Ruth Ann Koesun, Paula 
Lloyd, Lillian Lanese and Norma 
Vance, can provide the versatility 
called for in its repertoires. 

The most important new ballet, “Til 
Eulenspiegel,” a legend immortalized 
in the music of Richard Strauss, has 
been created by Jean Babilee. Til, a 
peasant rogue, borrowed by Chaucer 
in his “Soumpnour’s Tale,” was a 
fourteenth century knave who pre- 
tended to be a simple dolt but the 
malign humor of the pranks finally 
brings him to justice and then it is 
that Nell, who typifies the one pure 
emotion of his rascal heart, rescues 
him from the impending headsman’s 
ax. 

Babilee has composed ballet, com- 
pact and concise, in which every 
movement has dramatic significance 
and the different episodes are closely 
combined. With the French mastery 
of pantomime, his Til has all of the 
clownish and yet elfin humor which 
has kept him alive through the cen- 
turies. The medieval atmosphere is 
present in the dances and the cos- 
tumes by Helene Pons and a simple 
but very effective background is 
found in the oval of merchants’ stalls. 
Well danced by all, it is still Babilee 
who holds the stage. 

A very different form of divertisse- 
ment is “The Thief Who Loved a 
Ghost” by Herbert Ross and John 
Ward—who also designed the décor 
—to music by von Weber. It’s a 
crackbrained trifle in which Lucia 
Chase shines as the dim witted old 
ballerina who peers out at the world 
through a portable window or whirls 
about in a butterfly dance like Loie 
Fuller. 

Ruth Ann Koesun is charming as 
the little niece who is disguised as a 
ghost.in order to scare away the thief 
who has hidden in the ballerina’s 
house but instead—as indicated in the 
title—the girl-ghost and the thief 
elude the police by eloping on a bi- 
cycle. The diamonds which started 
all the commotion are found by the 
old lady in her Victor Talking Ma- 
chine so everyone is happy. 

For the first time since Dolin left 
the Ballet Theater, there is a revival 
of Fokine’s arrangement of Offen- 
bach’s opera of “Bluebeard.” It was 
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one of Dolin’s great roles but Kriza 
now has all the authority necessary to 
give the incorrigible and strutting 
villain his full stature and full satire. 
The settings by Marcel Vertes suit the 
irresponsibility of the story caught 
by Offenbach in the score and by 
Fokine in his choreography. Norma 
Vance hasn’t yet found all the fun 
possible in the Queen but Lillian 


Lanese as the Princess and particu- 
larly Paula Lloyd as the Sixth Wife of 
Bluebeard are spirited in their danc- 
ing of a very gay and charming ballet. 

There seems to be no halt in the de- 
mand for the old time classics like 
“Les 


“Giselle,” “Swan Lake” and 







May, 1949 


SoutH Paciric.—Roger Rico and 
Martha Wright are filling the Ma- 
jestic. 

November, 1950 


Arrairns OF State.—So far no other 
comedy has interfered with its popu- 
larity.—Al the Music Boz. 


December 


CALL Me MapamM.—Ethel Merman at 
her liveliest in a most agreeable 
musical.—At the Imperial. 


January, 1951 


Guys AND Do.is.—Bringing Damon 
Runyon’s Broadway gamblers to the 
stage with a singular humor and un- 
usual appeal. All very pleasant ex- 
cept the lack of costumes in the night 
club.—At the Forty-sixth Street. 


May 


THe Kina anv I.—The Rodgers- 
Hammerstein Siamese music-drama is 
notable for the acting of Yul Brynner, 
and the ballet—“The Small House of 
Uncle Thomas.” Miss Lawrence is 
charming as Anna—the pageantry is 
superb—the music less notable.—At 
the St. James. 


THE Moon Is Btivue.—Barbara Bel 
Geddes as the girl who meets a young 
architect on top of the Empire State 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 









Sylphides” and the latter seemed par- 
ticularly lovely with its Corotesque 
background. Chopin and Fokine are 
a combination that have captured the 
imagination for over fifty years. It 
was Taglioni’s favorite and the white 
tulle of the classic skirts still invoke 
a pristine purity. “Sylphides” is 
purely lyrical—an expression of an 
elusive beauty but its floating eleva- 
tions call for an effortless technical 
skill and a perfectly trained corps de 
ballet. 


| IN THE Atrn.—Lovely music, 
but story not recommended. Reviewed 
later.—At the Ziegfeld. 


building couldn’t be more charming. 
Donald Cook is equally convincing as 
an alcoholic Southerner. The dialogue 
suggests that a good many things may 
happen. As a matter of fact they don’t. 
—At the Henry Miller. 


June 


A TREE Grows IN BROOKLYN.—AS 
Aunt Cissy, Shirley Booth’s humor 
helps to carry this musical version: of 
the novel in which good taste is con- 
spicuously lacking.—At the Alvin. 


July 


STraLaG 17.—An authentic picture of 
an Air Force German prison camp 
with a story which provides tension 
up to the end. Also very well acted.— 
At the Forty-eighth Street. 


SEVENTEEN.—Booth Tarkington’s 
classic of adolescence is back on the 
stage as a musical which is both gay 
and amusing, expertly staged in every 
respect including the two dog actors. 
—At the Broadhurst. 


October 


Lace ON Her Petticoat. — An Eng- 
lish study of two little girls who come 
face to face with tragedy in the rigid 
class distinctions of the ’90’s. Sensi- 


tively written and played it works up 


to a moment of real emotion.—At the 
Booth. 


New Novels 


REVIEWED BY RILEY HUGHES 


The Slave Ship. By Bruno E. Werner. 

Pantheon. $4.00. 

Hitler, “that Midas in reverse, whose 
touch turned even gold into filth,” is 
in a sense the central figure in this 
powerful novel. He appears briefly in 
a remarkable scene, an interview with 
journalists after he has come to 
power, which in ten pages analyzes 
unforgettably his vulgarity and his 
personal magnetism. How the Ger- 
man ship of state became a “slave 
ship” under Hitler is convincingly 
demonstrated in dramatic and sym- 
bolic incident. 

If Hitler is protagonist, the antago- 
nist is the nearly anonymous civilian 
of the middle class, “a man who’s be- 
ing looked for by the Gestapo, a man 
who has a great many friends among 
the dead, a man who was against it 
all, but never did much to stop it, and 
whose name is now on the official list 
of persons wanted.” 

These words describe Georg For- 
ster, journalist and later publisher of 
art books, whose work and friendships 
give him contacts with many levels of 
German society. His life story, neither 
gallant nor distinguished, at times 
sensual and hedonistic, reveals the 
war years as, one is convinced by 
these pages, they were experienced 
by people of average political aware- 
hess and moral sensitivity. 

The impulses of great sacrifice or 
sanctity that form the secret history 
of that time go unreported, as do the 
more savage, and now not secret, epi- 
sodes of terror and repression. At 
one point the hero bitterly reflects 
that “Germany would eventually be 





beaten, and the victors would all be- 
come Nazis.” Here is more than an 
escape-formula dictated by self-pity; 
in the total context of the book these 
words have the genuine ring of mes- 
sage and warning. 


The Mango on the Mango Tree. By 

David Mathew. Knopf. $3.00. 

If T. S. Eliot were ever to write a 
novel, one imagines that it would re- 
semble in its tone and treatment, for 
more than the title is owing to Mr. 
Eliot, The Mango on the Mango Tree. 
The remarkable fact is that the author, 
a distinguished English scholar and 
historian, is a Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, holding the titular see of 
Apamea in Africa. The contrapuntal 
effects of modern fiction have seldom 
been used with greater subtlety than 
they are used here. 

This novel is, one may say, civilized 
beyond the point of action, but its 
portrait gallery of characters makes 
it a book for slow delight and savor- 
ing. Take a sentence quite at random: 
“No one could say even at the best of 
times that Challemel-Marcére was par- 
ticularly able, but he had a kind of 
sceptical lucidity.” A few paragraphs 
more and the man and his type are 
etched indelibly. 

The framework of the novel is pro- 
vided by an airplane journey across 
Africa. There are delays and near ac- 
cidents, but no tragedy. Or rather the 
tragedy is provided by the limitations 
and fears of crew and: passengers 
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themselves. Natives, from Ethiopian 
princeling to groveling missioner, 
Englishmen lay and clerical, a French- 
man, and an Italian officer all are part 
of the author’s subtle tapestry. The 
prejudices and personal insecurities 
that make up the mind of modern man 
have seldom been exposed by so char- 
itable and yet so unerring a scalpel. 


The Consul at Sunset. By Gerald Han- 
ley. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Rarely does a novel provide thought 
and excitement in equal measure. 
Here is a colorful study of colonial 
adventure which shows what happens 
at the moment in history when subject 
peoples seek independence and colo- 
nial administrators no longer believe 
in the imperial idea. When the two 
come together, it is “sunset” indeed. 
As Colonel Casey, British officer in 
Africa, sums it up: “It was the free- 
dom bug that was at the bottom of 
the world’s troubles. All the wogs on 
earth were after freedom now, and it 
was just no use, a chap could not gov- 
ern any more.” 

The Consul at Sunset is no over- 
simple Colonel Blimp’s concept of 
empire; far from it. Mr. Hanley’s 
sympathies are divided between his 
Colonel Caseys and the young officers 
who “have no sense of mission.” On 
the question of whether gentlemen 
rankers (commissioned former non- 
coms) are the equal of gentlemen in 
handling savages the author has an 
opinion which many may consider 
snobbish. His whole plot, in fact, 
hinges around the circumstances that 
Turnbull, an officer but no gentleman, 
and Milton and Sole, gentlemen but 
not notably outstanding as officers, re- 
act to events in ways that reflect their 
class. In spite of the background of 
blood and intrigue, this is a sensitive 
and adult rendering of a problem cen- 
tral to our times. Highly recom- 
mended. 


The Desert of Love. By Francois Mau- 
riac. Pellegrini & Cudahy. $3.00. 
This new translation into English, 

the first since 1929, of one of Mau- 

riac’s outstanding early novels comes 
with the impact of a book strictly con- 
temporary with our own times. This 
triangle of desire and weariness which 
revolves around the sandy wastes of 
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the intrigue of a woman of vanity and 
indolence offers the levels of meaning 
(here several subtle shifts and senses 
for the word “desert”) and the delib- 
erate inconclusiveness one expects to 
find in the most advanced contempo- 
rary art. 

One sees again that M. Mauriac, who 
surely ranks among the very greatest 
of novelists in this century, is the 
aphoristic novelist par excellence. 
This Pascal of novelists, as Graham 
Greene calls him, unites again and 
again the specific incidents of his 
story with superb reflections and gen- 
eralizations about the human heart. 

The Desert of Love is one of those 
novels of Mauriac which reserve the 
plumbing of “the secret source of 
sanctity” of his characters for a time 
beyond that encompassed in its pages. 
For Dr. Courréges and his loutish son, 
both of whom lust in vain after Maria 
Cross, there “could be no hope... 
unless, before they died, He should 
reveal Himself who, unknown to them, 
had drawn and summoned from the 
depths of their beings this burning, 
bitter tide.” Of that hope there is only 
the faintest indication in the novel; 
page after brilliant page is devoted to 
showing the desert surrounding those 
“who do not touch our hearts, those 
whom we have not chosen ... yet it 
is they who fill our whole existence.” 


Knight Without Armour. By Alfred 
Duggan. Coward-McCann. $3.50. 
The title of this marvelously enter- 

taining novel of medieval life and 

warfare seems at first sight rather re- 
dundant. But one soon learns its sig- 
nificance: only those who could pro- 
vide themselves with breeches of mail 
and a war-horse were knights of the 
first class. A knight without armor 
was in danger of sinking in the social 
scale to the level of a foot soldier. Mr. 

Duggan’s book is rich in the social and 

economic nuances of his period— 

England and the Holy Land in the 

years 1096 to 1099—and his sure 

knowledge of the usages of medieval 
warfare and camp life lends his story 

a convincing immediacy. 

Mr. Duggan’s hero is an appealingly 
naive and bewildered young English- 
man. Roger de Bodenham’s father had 
come over with Duke William and 
fought at Hastings; Roger himself be- 
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longed to a less hardy, more ideal- 
istic generation. Without being a sim- 
pleton, he was a trusting soul, loyal 
to his liege lord, faithful to the reck- 
less widow he married while on pil- 
grimage, and much too unsuspecting 
of his dashing Norman cousin. But 
Roger was scarcely a part of the sor- 
did triangle that ensued, for his will 
and zeal were directed to the winning 
of Jerusalem. The terms under which 
he gains the city give a final spiritual 
meaning to a novel which is Catholic 
in more than the externals of its story. 
A truly delightful book. 


Days of a Hireling. By John Gilland 

Brunini. Lippincott. $3.00. 

This novel by the editor of Spirit 
and author of Whereon to Stand, per- 
haps the best book of apologetics in 
our time, adds another perceptive vol- 
ume to the rapidly growing shelf of 
fiction delineating contemporary Cath- 
olic America. Days of a Hireling is 
especially interesting for what it re- 
veals of our intellectual history of the 
past few decades. Catholic readers 


will have no difficulty at all in identi- 
fying the actual magazine whose fic- 


tional projection is called The Pros- 
pect. 

Mr. Brunini’s attention is equally 
divided between the affairs of The 
Prospect and the personal problems 
of Hilary Devoise, its managing editor 
and general factotum. Hilary, a man 
in his late forties, has long been sepa- 
rated from his wife. Cut off from ful- 
filling himself in either the clerical or 
married state, he must endure a life 
of warfare, of great spiritual anguish 
and temptation. The stumbling steps 
of Hilary’s spiritual progress will 
elicit the reader’s sympathy and be- 
lief, yet it is the specialized back- 
ground of lay journalism which, caus- 
ing Hilary Devoise to be the sort of 
man he is, carries the novel’s chief 
impact. 


The Road to Bithynia, By Frank G. 

Slaughter. Doubleday. $3.50. 

It was perhaps inevitable that the 
author, a physician turned novelist, 
should sooner or later give his atten- 
tion to St. Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian. As a biblical novelist, Mr. 
Slaughter is as heavy-footed and 
anachronistic as the late Lloyd Doug- 
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las. His apostolic characters are noth- 
ing more than harried twentieth-cen- 
tury agnostics wearing inappropriate 
costumes. 

Catholics, and it would seem, all 
other Christians who cherish ortho- 
doxy, will find nothing here but mat- 
ter for the gravest offense. Mr. Slaugh- 
ter’s characters “follow Jesus”; they 
are neither apostles nor Christians. 
Luke, in fact, is portrayed as an ag- 
nostic throughout, even after writing 
his Gospel (which he picks up from 
the elderly surviving innkeeper at 
Bethlehem). 

If miracles were merely offered in 
the Pickwickian sense and without 
explanation, it would be bad enough; 
instead, they are explained as in- 
stances of deliberate fraud and trick- 
ery. Paul is a megalomaniac, one of 
the disciples plans murder in a tight 
spot, and Luke in one instance is a 
liar. Peter is depicted as “easily 
swayed.” The Eucharist is “just a be- 
lief” (pretty exclusively of Paul’s 
party) and is blasphemously compared 
to the Mithraic rite. 

An artless story and an artful pres- 
entation of what is known as liberal 
theology, The Road to Bithynia is a 
banal and baleful book. 


Mr. Smith. By Louis Bromfield. Har- 
per. $3.00. 

Reviewers have been saying for 
years that Mr. Bromfield has abdicated 
as novelist and become a writer of 
tracts and diatribes. Nothing in this 
long harangue disguised as a novel, 
indicates a return to the concerns and 
usages of fiction. As “L. B.,” the au- 
thor writes a brief foreword to what 
he says is an autobiography of the 
late Wolcott Ferris, a man so anony- 
mous and typical that he is “Mr. 
Smith.” 

The novel, then, is the narrative of 
the undistinguished life of Ferris- 
Smith, a man who goes to war to 
escape his wife and the futilities of 
American life she represents for him. 
Smith “murders” his wife in his day- 
dreams and is unfaithful to her with 
an unconventional aristocrat who 
turns out to be a dope fiend. His death 
wish is finally satisfied when he is 
killed by one of his own sentries. 

The narrative is continually being 
interrupted by long editorials against 
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the government, taxes, “do-gooders,” 
and the common man (who is called 
an “ape”), all to the conclusion that 
the “character” has gone out of 
American life. “It was,” Ferris sums 
up at one point, “a tight world, a 
Protestant world, and consequently a 
materialist and middle-class world.” 
There is no indication anywhere that 
Mr. Bromfield is aware that his com- 
plaints and suggested remedies never 
transcend the materialism he deplores. 
His protagonist’s frustration and suf- 
fering are spiritual, but the author’s 
anemic, conservative parody of mate- 
rialism keeps him from knowing it. 

The Face of Innocence. By William 

Sansom. Harcourt. $3.00. 

“I’m in the position of complaining 
of innocence,” good old Harry Cam- 
berley told his friend, the narrator of 
this drawing-room comedy of a novel. 
Eve Camberley’s “innocence” is of a 
peculiar kind, the innocence of a 
basilisk. A congenital, pathological 
liar, Eve invents incident after inci- 
dent, from her stock of impure fan- 
tasies, to romanticize her past. 

The terms of Mr. Sansom’s worldly 
syllogism require that as Eve is 
stripped of lie after lie about her ro- 
mantic attachments, she be at last 
guilty of infidelity, which she con- 
ceals from her husband. After a trip 
to France and Tunis with the narrator, 
who remains the uninvolved spectator, 
Harry and Eve return to England to 
a curious new happiness, with Harry 
no longer in a position to complain 
of innocence. Mr. Sansom’s tour de 
force is not decadent; it reflects, 
however obliquely, a moral universe 
through a Waugh-like satire of preten- 
sions. 


The Catcher in the Rye. By J. D. Sal- 
inger. Little, Brown. $3.00. 
Holden Caulfield, an artist at getting 

himself thrown out of prep schools 

and all, is the ribald narrator of this 
account of academic and social short- 

comings. Like Charles Lamb, he is a 

victim of some very imperfect sympa- 

thies; he hates phonies, teachers (“You 
don’t have to think too hard when you 
talk to a teacher’), and, well, phonies. 

He wants to protect people, especially 

“little kids”; most of the time he finds 

himself acting “like a madman.” 


The Catcher in the Rye tells of the 
madman’s week end he has in New 
York, after walking out on prep school. 
It’s a mad mélange of ice-skating at 
Radio City, interviewing a prostitute 
in his hotel room, escaping from a 
homosexual, and so on. Not only do 
some of the events stretch probability, 
but Holden’s character as iconoclast, 
a kind of latter-day Tom Sawyer or 
Huck Finn, is made monotonous and 
phony by the formidably excessive 
use of amateur swearing and coarse 
language. 


The Great Disciple and Other Stories. 
By W. B. Ready. Bruce. $2.50. 
“He saw us as a bunch of Cuchu- 

lainns, small dark sad men, who would 

go down in glory before inevitable 
circumstances.” These words describe 

Brother John’s football team in “Bar- 

ring the Weight,” but they may also 

be taken as descriptive of the charac- 
ters in several of these stories. “They 
always fought, and they always fell,” 
as the historic formula goes; and 
whether he is writing of the Irish 
chieftain of legend, of Brother John, 

“a hidden sort of man,” or of a French 

general of the recent war, Mr. Ready 

shows us the dignity of gallant failure. 

The author is at his best with Irish 
or Welsh local color; his keen ear for 
speech gives point to an otherwise 
frail narrative. A few of these stories 
are superior for their emotional re- 
capture of school life, but most of 
them are mere sketches or essays, “tall 
tales” full of synthetic blarney. None- 
theless, Mr. Ready is a skillful writer 
who may yet give us something based 
not on the froth of legend but on his 
own special background as an Irish- 
man in Wales. 


Fallen Away. By Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning. Harper. $3.00. 

The dust jacket of this novel identi- 
fies the author as a Catholic, and so 
far as the argument, so to speak, of 
the book is concerned, the perspective 
is a Catholic one. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this story of a young Catholic 
woman who marries following a di- 
vorce, is all argument and dogged en- 
acting of the difficulties and problems 
which quite naturally follow Barbara’s 
civil union with a Protestant, and no 
real story. 
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Barbara and her second husband 
(who calls her “lovely, mystic girl’) 
just are not people. Barbara’s prob- 
lem and its happy solution are re- 
moved from grubby reality by some 
rather unusual circumstances: (1) her 
new husband, wealthy and indulgent, 
agrees to a “brother-and-sister” union; 
(2) Barbara leaves for Europe and re- 
habilitation work a few months after 
her marriage; (3) Barbara’s first hus- 
band conveniently dies, thus permit- 
ting her to marry in the Church. 
These slick, easy contrivances would 
be enough, even if the characters were 
not conventional, two-dimensioned il- 
lustrations of Catholic and Protestant 
types, to remove the book from any 
serious consideration. 


Starset and Sunrise. By Nicholas San- 
dys. Sheed & Ward. $2.50. 

The narrator-heroine of this in- 
credibly footling little item records, 
without commas, a conversation she 
had with Mr. Eric Trifle, script writer 
for Paronoia Films: “What is your re- 
ligion I went on to ask him and he 
said his mother had brought him up 
a Baptist which he had long given up 
as he disliked water.” This quotation 
is typical not only of the book’s lack 
of punctuation (about foug commas 
in two hundred pages) but of its lack 
of sense, particularly sense of humor. 

Starset and Sunrise is the long-seem- 
ing saga of an English girl, orphan, 
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convent-school problem, who runs 
through a series of lovers to achieve 
stardom in English and American 
films. She returns to her childhood 
faith when she goes into serious study 
for her role as a saint identified as 
the “Litthe White Flower” and ends 
gasping like a tenth-rate Camille. 
Bathetic. 


O, The Brave Music. By Dorothy Eve- 
lyn Smith. Dutton. $3.00. 

One may conveniently categorize 
this romantic novel as a kind of fe- 
male David Copperfield, not at all by 
way of indicating the author’s stature, 
but rather of placing the book’s re- 
mote ancestry. Mrs. Smith’s own spe- 
cial contributions are a delicate class 
snobbery and a determined, and not 
altogether successful, effort to sub- 
ordinate any unpleasantness and mis- 
fortune to a rosy romantic glow. 

Her heroine’s origins are middle- 
class and evangelical on her father’s 
side and aristocratic on her mother’s. 
After her mother’s desertion of the 
family and speedy punishment by 
death, Ruan’s father becomes an Af- 
rican missionary. She and her self- 
willed sister go to live on the decayed 
estate of their maternal ancestors. 
More important than the characters 
and the pleasant enough love story is 
the strong feeling for the English coun- 
tryside and the simple loyalties of a 
slowly disappearing way of life. 


Other New Books 


American Diplomacy 1900-1950 and the 
Challenge of Soviet Power. By George 
F. Kennan. University of Chicago 
Press. $2.75. 

The key sentence in George F. Ken- 
nan’s book is on page 95, “I see the 
most serious fault in our past policy 
formation to lie in something that I 
might call the legalistic-moralistic ap- 
proach to international problems.” 
Five pages later he speaks of “the in- 


evitable association of legalistic ideas 
with moralistic ones: the carrying- 
over into the affairs of states of the 
concepts of right and wrong, the as- 
sumption that state behavior is a fit 
subject for moral judgment.” 

After these two statements, startling 
as they are to the diplomatically un- 
sophisticated, Mr. Kennan might have 
been expected to clarify his meaning 
somewhere in the span of these six 
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lectures and two reprinted magazine 
articles. The present reviewer looked 
in vain for that clarification. 

The unanswered question is does 
this professional diplomat favor a re- 
turn to what we simple Americans 
used to consider reprehensible, Real- 
politik, if not Machiavellianism? Some 
of us have been contending that the 
cure of the evils of the world would 
be found in simplicity and veracity, 
the appreciation of the same concepts 
of right and wrong which are essen- 
tial to civilized intercourse amongst 
individuals and in the relations of na- 
tion with nation. 

Apparently we have been wrong, 
for in the Kennan opinion our foreign 
policy for the last fifty years has been 
a series of catastrophic blunders. We 
shall have to abandon the legal-moral 
approach and, though Mr. Kennan does 
not say so, play the game the way they 
play it in Europe and Asia. 

He says, “I fear that the impression 
I have given of our past performance 
in the diplomatic field may have been 
a darker and gloomier one than is 
really in my mind.” As it happens 
this one reader gets the impression 
that it was a mistake in the first place 


to get involved in a game in which 
the use of legal and moral principles 
can only lead to disaster. 

James M. GILLIs. 


Total Empire. By Edmund A. Walsh, 

S.J. Bruce. $3.50. 

This new book by the leading 
specialist in the diagnosis of the totali- 
tarian danger is a collection of bril- 
liant essays on “the roots and prog- 
ress of world Communism.” The first 
part, entitled “The Seeds of Contra- 
diction,” begins with a most interest- 
ing chapter in which sections of the 
author’s own “Russian Diary” are 
published for the first time. His expe- 
riences as member of the American 
Relief Administration in 1921-1923, at 
the time of the trials of heroic Cath- 
olic leaders like the Poles, Archbishop 
Cieplak and Msgr. Budkiewicz, and the 
Russian Exarch Leonidas Feoderov, 
are as illuminating as his conferences 
with President Roosevelt ten years 
later when the United States decided 
to recognize the Soviet Government. 

Equally instructive is the chapter 
which calls “Soviet conduct no enig- 
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ma,” contrary to Winston Churchill’s 
“riddle-mystery-enigma label” which 
used to be quoted by all those who did 
not want to see the only too obvious 
features of Russia’s policy. And one 
of the most important conclusions of 
Book I is the evidence of the continu- 
ity of that policy under the Tsars and 
under the Soviets, Stalin having mere- 
ly added Marxian Communism to Rus- 
sian nationalism and imperialism. 

Even richer in valuable informa- 
tion is Book II: “The Wasted Years.” 
After an excellent analysis of Soviet 
geopolitics by the author who has 
best understood the danger of geo- 
politics in the German interpretation, 
the five years of cold war are de- 
scribed as “Stalin’s greater Five-Year 
Plan.” 

And nothing could be more reveal- 
ing at the present moment than what 
Father Walsh has to say, again out of 
personal experience, about German- 
Soviet co-operation in the past. The 
chapter on “Counterattack” does not 
attempt to offer any panacea, but defi- 
nitely rejects the illusion that “the 
core of the conflict is economic,” and 
explains with perfect objectivity why 
Yalta was “a calculated gamble that 
failed,” just like the Hopkins mission 
to Moscow. 

The present reviewer is in so com- 
plete agreement with practically 
everything in this volume, that he feels 
a special obligation to confess that he 
was not convinced by the arguments 
and comparisons of the last chapter, 
which are supposed to justify the pre- 
ventive use of the atom bomb. But 
when reading the last page of the 
whole book, he found the agreement 
again so complete that he only re- 
gretted not to be able here to quote 
that page in full. O. HALEcKI. 


The Ascent to Truth. By Thomas Mer- 
ton. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.50. 

The purpose of the world, the na- 
ture of man, the meaning of truth— 
these things have long been the sub- 
ject of controversy. In recent years 
the conflict of ideas has become more 
intense and has not always gone in 
our favor. The pragmaticism of C. S. 
Peirce, the pragmatism of William 
James, and the instrumentalism of 
John Dewey have had a widespread 
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influence in American life, with the 
result that many people are fascinated 
and preoccupied with action, and 
have a contempt for contemplation. 
Yet, as Aldous Huxley has pointed 
out, one of the principal reasons for 
the unhappiness of the Western World, 
is the loss of the art of contemplation. 
This rewarding book by Thomas 
Merton on mysticism and contempla- 
tion should help to restore that art. 
It deals with difficult problems that 
have exercised the minds of most 
thinking people—the problem of un- 
belief—the meaning of detachment— 
the Divine indwelling. Father Merton 
says that St. John of the Cross is re- 
markably lucid and simple, but he 
cautions, “Saint John of the Cross does 
not waste words.” Much the same 
thing might be said of Merton. He 
has a smooth, rapid style but he is 
moving here in what for many may 
be strange and difficult terrain. 
Merton can say only one thing at a 
time, and he is concerned to treat of 
the nature of mysticism. But the pa- 
tient and discerning reader will dis- 
cover that Merton preserves his bal- 
ance well. For example, he gives a 


hasty but cheerful salute to the pas- 
sions and displays an amusing impa- 
tience with the preacher who rants 
“about desires, which are a basic nat- 
ural good, as if passions were synony- 
mous with sin and the mere fact of 


having a body were an almost 
reparable evil.” 

For those who may be curious about 
mysticism, and for those who may be 
called to a life of contemplation this 
is an excellent book. It is a guide for 
further reading in the great mystics. 
Above all it demonstrates that mysti- 
cism and contemplation demand the 
highest type of activity, and do not 
destroy but perfect human nature. 

WALTER SULLIVAN. 


ir- 


Antisemitism in Modern France. Vol. I. 
By Robert F. Byrnes. Rutgers Uni- 
versity Press. $5.00. 

This first volume forms the pro- 
logue to a story of the fierce battle of 
ideas and books known as the Drey- 
fus Affair; a second volume will pre- 
sent the story itself; a third will give 
the sequel. That announced second 
volume had better be good—incred- 
ibly good; or it will not justify the 
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author’s daring classification of l’Af- 
faire Dreyfus as “the most serious 
crisis modern democratic society 
faced between the Civil War in the 
United States and the rise of Commu- 
nism and Fascism throughout Europe 
after the First World War.” Another 
incautious phrase of the author’s is 
his description of the present volume 
as a “history of France in Europe 
from the establishment of the Third 
Republic through 1894.” 

As the jacket states, this work of 
Professor Byrnes is “as important to 
the general reader as it is indispen- 
sable to the professional historian.” 
It is the kind of book that should have 
an analytical Table of Contents—say, 
five to ten pages long. For a casual 
glance at the text does not reveal the 
abundance of helpful information pro- 
vided by the author’s diligent research 
and intelligent arrangement of mate- 
rial. However, a lack in the text is the 
small degree of attention devoted to 
the part played—or not played—by 
ecclesiastical leaders in the period 
under consideration. Education also 
might be more fully written up. 

“Americanism” which divided the 
French along the same lines as the 
Dreyfus Affair, is briefly noticed— 
and, from our point of view, sympa- 
thetically. Yet the phrase, “a hasty 
biography,” hardly does justice to 
Elliott’s Life of Hecker. That work 
was in fact a careful and a very suc- 
cessful attempt at a popular presen- 
tation of the outlines of Hecker’s life 
and of the substance of his teaching; 
and in the presentation the subject 
was allowed to contribute three times 
as many words as the author. Pro- 
fessor Byrnes tells the Léo Taxil hoax 
well and delightfully; and it is a good 
story to have on file, for it vividly il- 
lustrates widely prevalent weaknesses 
not entirely consigned to the dead and 
buried past. JosEPH McSor.ey. 


Beyond Humanism. By John Julian 
Ryan. Sheed & Ward. $3.00. 

Mr. Ryan’s books are a mixture of 
ideas flowing from a rich teaching 
experience and ideas stemming from 
a persevering pursuit of the notion of 
integration in Catholic college educa- 
tion. Naturally enough, insofar as the 
experience lends ballast to the vision, 
his books are filled with acute criti- 
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cism and helpful suggestions; in as 
much as the vision wins out we get at 
best an ideal pattern to be striven for. 
I liked Mr. Ryan’s The Idea of a 
Catholic College but Beyond Humanism 
seems to show that the deductive ar- 
guing from an ideal pattern is winning 
over the know-how of the good teach- 
er. Some pages (p. 83 ff. on educa- 
tional delusions, most of Chapter IX, 
and p. 101 ff. on an integrative course) 
show what Ryan is capable of do- 
ing, but I regret to say that most of the 
book is spent on such worrying no- 
tions as: apprentice, artist, expert. 
The author’s discussion of secular- 
ism, though making certain’ valid 
points, is placed in such a context as 
to furnish material to those who would 
seal off the Catholic from his world. 
Mr. Ryan does little more than wall in 
a ghetto which is already giving in- 
sufficient effective preparation for 
Christian participation in the world. 
SALLY WHELAN CASSIDY. 


The Tudor Books of Private Devotion. 
By Helen C. White. University of 
Wisconsin Press. $4.75. 


Whatever their position in Reforma- 


tion controversies, sixteenth-century 
Englishmen resisted radical changes 
in their personal prayer books. As 
Helen C. White reveals in this absorb- 
ing book, even stanch Protestant lead- 
ers willingly preserved prayers and 
meditations from Catholic Psalters 
and Primers rich in echoes of Paul 
and Augustine, Benedict and Bernard, 
Francis and Dominic. 

With, however, the propaganda 
possibilities of these popular manuals 
soon shrewdly realized, changes were 
gradually introduced. Omitted were 
praises of Mary and prayers for the 
dead; the liturgical calendar was 
shorn of its saints. Gone, too, was the 
sorrowful contemplation of Christ’s 
sufferings, to be replaced by sober re- 
views of the theological and moral 
implications of His Passion. 

Moreover, new stress was laid on 
non-liturgical worship with set prayers 
for each of the layman’s daily func- 
tions and appropriate petitions for 
such specific groups as “household- 
ers.” Yet, despite such alterations, the 
new Psalters and Primers kept surpris- 
ingly intact much of their Catholic 
devotional heritage. 
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Those familiar with Miss White’s 
previous work will be prepared for 
the fine scholarship of this new study. 
Original and thorough in research, 
objective in presentation, and gracious 
in style, it should delight everyone in- 
terested in the religious history of 
crucial times. 

Joan M. THELLUsSON. 
Dizzy. By Hesketh Pearson. New 

York: Harper Bros. $4.00. 

Pearson’s life of Disraeli reads like 
the biography of a freshly canonized 
saint—he can find no flaw in him. All 
criticism is reserved for Mr. Glad- 
stone, a middle-class fraud like the 
empire-dismembering rulers of mod- 
ern England. 

The author shows how Disraeli’s 
novels, twelve in all (the first finished 
before his twenty-first birthday; the 
last when he was an ex-Premier of 
seventy-six) were the result, no less 
than his political achievements, of his 
flamboyant dreams of glory. 

He shows how these dreams were 
fulfilled. Disraeli ruled a queen and 
made her an empress; he was taken 
up by grandees, but never taken in 
by them. (“Talk to me not of Dukes,” 
he said, “Dukes can be made.”); he 
inspired great love, both conjugal and 
royal, and as an old man suffered a 
September song of unrequited romance 
(for a peeress, naturally); he domi- 
nated Bismarck in the European 
Congress, as he had the House of Com- 
mons throughout his career. Pear- 
son’s feat lies in the conciseness, 
humor and elegance with which his 
exciting tale is told. 

Disraeli could hardly wish a more 
congenial biographer. A Tory and 
imperialist, Pearson’s political outlook 
is as quaint as an antimacassar. He 
writes of the Boer War (“. .. to ease 
the situation the British authorities 
decided to annex the Transvaal .. .’’), 
of Ireland (“. . . the Land Act fol- 
lowed, but it did not satisfy the Irish 

. and it became necessary to sur- 
press crime .. .”); historical inter- 
pretations which echo 1066 and All 
That. But in spite of his occasional 
Blimpisms, Pearson’s Dizzy is a pat- 
tern of portraiture and writing style, 
and the many samples of Disraeli’s 
wit make it as much a comic as an 
historic delight. CLortnpA CLARKE. 
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Moses. By Sholem Asch. Putnam’s. 
$3.75. 

It is unfortunate that this account 
of Moses, admirable in so many ways, 
cannot with honesty be termed a great 
novel. It adheres closely, for the most 
part, to the biblical account of the 
Exodus; perhaps too closely, for we 
never really get to see Moses from 
within, and the narrative often be- 
comes somewhat tedious. Yet, when 
the author goes beyond the data of 
Scripture and history, the result is not 
always happy. 

The novel fails in the task one ex- 
pects it to perform, that is, to visual- 
ize in full concrete detail the course 
of events which led to the first estab- 
lishment of the Israelite nation. The 
incredulous age in which we live finds 
it hard enough to accept the miracu- 
lous without the addition of the fan- 
tastic. The author himself seems un- 
certain about the miraculous element 
in the tradition. 

The origin of monotheism is de- 
scribed in orthodox fashion, but there 
is some confusion about the Divine 
Name. 

Naturally enough, the virtues of the 
Law, are greatly extolled, and the 
destiny of the B’nai Israel is repre- 
sented as the bringing of this Law to 
all peoples. The author reminds us 
that to the hundreds of thousands of 
Hebrews, many non-Hebrew slaves 
joined themselves, so that it was not 
racial descent, but divine election, 
that constituted the chosen people. 
Mr. Asch does well to insist that an 
Israel without this divine destiny was 
for Moses—if conceivable at all— 
without content and without meaning. 

Epwarp PETERS. 


Idea-Men of Today. By Vincent Edward 
Smith. Bruce Publishing Co. $5.00. 
Here is an important book which 

ought to win a prize for having the 

worst title of the year. It suggests a 

handbook for advertising men or in- 

ventors of gadgets. 


However, that is all this reader 
found to complain about — the title — 
for Dr. Smith in 434 pages gives a 
superb survey of modern philosophers, 
summarizes what they stand for, 
places them in proper perspective, and 
then proceeds to annihilate their 
“philosophies” one by one. 
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After a brief summary of the philo- 
sophical blunders stemming in large 
measure from Descartes, Dr. Smith 
with clarity and logic disposes of the 
ideas of John Dewey, Santayana, 
Bertrand Russell, Freud, and Marx, 
men whose naturalism has had so 
wide and so pernicious an influence 
on our contemporary secular outlook. 
Then he takes up the reaction against 
scientism and deals with Bergson, 
Kierkegaard, Heidigger, Sartre, Karl 
Jaspers. 

Finally, Part IV is an eloquent, but 
logical defense of the tradition of 
Aristotle and St. Thomas. Dr. Smith, 
having proved that the famous doc- 
trines of today shake down to a sub- 
jective skepticism, a solipsistic outlook 
that ends in philosophical chaos- 
nihilism, calmly indicates that philo- 
sophical salvation lies in that tradi- 
tional, rational, objective study of 
Being that we nowadays call Thomism. 

With all his scholarship and criti- 
cal acumen, Dr. Smith is not without 
humor and irony. There are many 
quotable passages. 

The theme of his work might be 
stated: 

If the major prophets of the modern, 
secular world had not lost their nerve, 
they would have advanced from their 
premises to that nihilism which is 
intellectual suicide. Like that disciple 
of Heraclitus, Cratylus, whom Mari- 
tain mentions somewhere, they would 
hold that no statement can be made 
about objective reality and be content 
to wag their fingers. 

Jean-Paul Sartre’s outlook, for in- 
stance, should lead to silence. In con- 
nection with Sartre, Dr. Smith says: 

“Sartre is not a wholly new figure 
but an old one that has removed its 
mask.” 

Idea-Men of Today is a tremendous 
achievement. It deserves careful study. 

Hupert N. Hart. 


I Had to Know. By Gladys Baker. New 
York: Appleton - Century - Crofts. 
$3.00. 

This is an interesting, if somewhat 
baffling, book. Gladys Baker, daugh- 
ter of an old-school Southern family 
and wife of a Vermonter, has been a 
prominent newspaper correspondent 
for a great many years, covering im- 
portant and unusual assignments, par- 
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ticularly personal interviews with 
hard-to-reach public figures like Mus- 
solini, George Bernard Shaw, and 
Kemal Atatiirk, as well as such varied 
personalities as Gilbert K. Chesterton, 
Bertrand Russell, Dr. Alfred Adler, 
Lady Astor, and Pope Pius XI. A 
large part of her book deals with 
strange and difficult, often dangerous, 
and always entertaining experiences 
in this field. 

A second theme underlying the sur- 
face events of Miss Baker’s busy life 
is her search for a faith to live by and 
her eventual entrance into the Catholic 
Church after trying nearly every 
known philosophy or religion, from 
various Eastern cults through theos- 
ophy, spiritualism, Unity, Vedanti, 
Buchmanism, and New Thought to 
Christian Science. 

For some reason (possibly the 
phrase, “perceptive intellectuals,” on 
the very first page) the reader may 
follow the story of this quest with 
certain doubts as to the author’s inner 
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qualities. These doubts, however, will © 
give place to sympathy and respect as © 
he reads of her courageous fight since © 
1946, in various research hospitals, © 
against a little known and still un-— 
conquered deficiency disease called 
hypoproteinemia. Not the least sur- 7 
prising aspect of the book is the 
fact that it was written under such 
difficult circumstances since the long 
and thus far futile struggle still 
goes on. 

A fourth aspect of the book that will 
no doubt attract many interested, even 
curious, readers is Miss Baker’s aston- 
ishingly frank and minutely detailed © 
personal portrait of Bishop Fulton J. — 
Sheen, who received her into the 
Church, and her penetrating analysis ~ 
of his methods with his converts. 

I Had to Know will no doubt reach 
a wide variety of readers all of whom ~ 
will certainly wish the author success 
in her gallant search for health as well 
as consolation in her new-found faith. 

BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON. 
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